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. June 30.—Review 


An Easter Thought 


By Howard Arnold Walter 


“ GALILEAN, thou hast conquered!” 
Thus the dying Julian cried 
As his soul went forth, defeated, 
To the Lord his life defied. 


“ Galilean, thou hast conquered !” 
Thus shall ring our triumph cry 
When our souls, by Christ enfolded, 

is not death to die. 


Find it 








Offered to Us in Christ 


God’s own Life is offered to us in the gift of his 
Son our Saviour Jesus Christ. Jesus prayed to the 
Father for all who believe on him: ‘The glory 
which thou hast given unto me I have given 
unto them; that they may be one, even as we 
are-one; I in them, and thou in me.’’ The 
difference between people is that some yield them- 
selves up wholly to this One who is all and in all to 
those who accept his eternal Life, and others resist, 
oppose, and struggle against him, If they oppose 
him to the end, they finally are cut off forever from 
his Life. If they have given themselves into his 
keeping, but do not entirely yield to his mastery, 
they live unsatisfied, partly defeated lives. But 
if they fling open the gates of their life to him, 
abandoning themselves utterly and unconditionally to 
his full control and possession, there enters into them 
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and floods their. whole being nothing less than the 
life of God himself. No wonder that for such a one 
life’ then becomes a tingling, throbbing, vibrant, 


radiant, victorious, liberated and eternal joy! Christ 
your whole life ; do you know what it means? ‘The 
whole Christ in the whole man."’ | Blessed ‘with 


every spiritual blessing in the heavenly places in 
Christ."" Let us enter now and remain forever in the 
full possession of our heritage : God in Christ. 


x 
What Does Your Name Mean? 


To be known everywhere as a servant of others is 
a: blessing that we may well seek. And we can have 
this blessing so completely that our very name shall 
stand for service. There is a town on one of the 
transcontinental railroads that has this distinction. 
Its name is ‘‘ Helper'’; and it is so named from the 
fact that all west-bound trains there get a second, or 
‘*helper,’’ locomotive to help them up a steep grade. 
‘¢Christian’’ ought to stand for exactly the same 
thing ; and: so ought our own individual names. 
When:the One-.who was Servant of all has been allowed 
to replace us with himself, then those who know us 
will want to turn to us when a steep grade has to be 


climbed. 
\ : , : ~ 
Capitalizing What We Know 


All the truth in the universe is of no value to‘us 
until we begin to let it create facts. If a man over- 
board is thrown a life-preserver, and is told that if he 
lays hold of it he will be saved, even if he believes 
this truth it is of no value to him until, by laying 
hold, he lets the possible saving become a fact to 
him, A Christian man who had had a new vision of 
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The Conviction of God’s 


*“HROUGH long training most of us know that sin 

is brought home to us only by a process which 

..is called conviction. It is a very different thing 

from the casual and occasional feeling which comes 

to all that they have done what is wrong. Conviction 
bites the matter into our very souls, 

But men need conviction about other things as well 
as sin. Itis just as needfyl for appropriating the 
goodness. and the peace and the happiness which we 
desire as itis for getting rid of the sin which we dread. 
George Eliot made the sad confession that she knew 
there. was goodness and truth and love all around her 
in the universe, but she could not lay hold of it, and 
could not appropriate it. It is not enough, therefore, 
that we. should have friends, or gifts, or kindness, for 
there are countless lives that have had all of them and 
yet have been miserable. - On the other hand, there 
have been lives which have received little kindness and 
much difficulty, and yet have gone through life with 
a sort of rejoicing because they have been convinced 
of a good will at the back of life. Not until this great 
conviction of God’s goodness takes hold of us will his 
separate and innumerable acts of kindness make us 
happy. 

What we need most, then, is not fresh instances of 
goodness, but a greater power to see it and appreciate 
it. It is a natural ideal with us that we shall know it 
as soon as we see it, without a moment's effort. But 
good gifts may multiply around us every day of our 
livés, and yet we may be as cheerless and worried as 
if they were absent. 

Perhaps we sometimes fancy that back in the days 
when the Psalms were written there was a general 
atmosphere of rejoicing. Nothing could be farther 


Christ as one who was ready to become his whole 
life, and who gladly received Christ in this new way, 
to a blessed revolutionizing of his life in many ways, 
was asked by a Christian friend if the experience had 
opened up new truth to him. ‘* Not specially so,"’ 
was the answer ; ‘I had had truth poured into me by 
the barrelful all my life, and what I needed was not 
more truth, but power to live the truth that I knew. 
It has meant that new power to me."’ This was 
better than new truth,—though that man speedily 
learned that Christ now had many new truths to show 
him, and was ready to lead on into newly enrich- 
ing truth as well as fact. Christ is the truth ; but 
Christ is also the way, and the life, and he offers him- 
self to us as the only power by which his truth can 
be made into miracle-fact for ourselves and for others. 


ax 


Being Practical 

To be practical we must be under God's control. 
Any other course is visionary and impractical. A 
Christian business man recently asked a friend whether 
a certain Christian worker was a practical man.’ The 
answer was that he was so peculiarly consecrated’ to 
God in self-surrendered, faith-filled service, that he 
would probably not be called at all practical by the 
average man on the street. Whereupon the business 
man quietly commented, ‘‘Some of ws wouldn't be 
called very practical in heaven.’' To be really 
‘* practical’? means to be able to get things done. 
And if we want to get the things done that ought to be 
done, and in a way that will last, we need to be work- 
ing in accordance with the One who directs this uni- 
verse and all its laws,—not apart from him nor against 
him, Prayer, faith, surrender : these are the evidences 
of practical, successful wisdom, ‘Apart from me 
ye can do nothing.’’ p 
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Goodness . 


Nearly every Psalm was a victory of 
spiritual insight, wrested out of apparently adverse 
circumstances. ‘‘ Where,’’ says Dean Church in his 
wonderful sermon on ‘‘ The Psalms and the Prophets,'’ 
‘¢in those rough, cruel days did they come from, those 
piercing, lightning-like gleams of strange, spiritual 
truth, those magnificent outlooks over the kingdom of 
God, those raptures at his presence and his glory, 
those wonderful disclosures of self-knowledge, those 
pure outpourings of the love of God?'’ Convictions 
of God's goodness do not spring from ease, or men’s 
favor, or prosperity. Those men had an insight which 
looked through the surface of life and detected the 
glorious purpose that lay underneath. Thanksgiving 
is not an automatic energy which rises of itself when- 
ever there is anything to be thankful about, but it is 
one of the hardly won and desperately contested vic-° 
tories of characters. Pessimism will rise without an 
effort. The gloomiest and most sinister books are 
written, for the most part, not by men and women 
who have had a hard time of it, but by people jaded 
with pleasure, surfeited with good things. A blessing 
is not a ready-made thing ; one of the chief ingredi- 
ents of it is what the soul does with the thing God 
sent it. If we could look behind the scenes in the 
life of those who are writing the most soulless books, 
the most forbidding and darkening interpretations of 
human life, we should perhaps in most cases find that 
their circumstances were rather pleasant and comfort- 
able. Luxury always tends to pessimism. It breeds 
specters. 

Not all the good things that we could name, nor 
the fulfilment of all our wishes, could gladden our lot 
an iota if with them ‘there did not come this other 


from the fact. 
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thing, a conviction about what is behind it all. Some- 
times that conviction has come only when men have 
had nearly all their good things taken away. Then 
‘it has come, while before that nothing could seem to 
create it. Very recently a man who had had from 
his youth up every advantage of birth, breeding, 
wealth, position, and spiritual surroundings, found 
none of these things good enough. ‘They did not in- 
crease his hold upon God. He trifled with them, lost 
them all, and went through deep waters. Then death 
drew nigh ; and when there was nothing left of this 
world’s benefits except the few little ordinary kind- 
nesses such as almost the least of men can count upon, 
the merest fraction of what had once been freely given 
him, he looked up with tears into the faces of those 
who would gladly have done a thousand times more 
for him, and said with a warmed and melted heart, 
**Oh ! God has been so good to me.’’ The convic- 
tion had come, and it made even life’s poor fragments 
seem glowing with good-will. 

,One of the most striking results of the Christian 
experience, as told in the Acts, is just simply that the 
Christians took their food with gladness and single- 
ness of heart. They had no more food than before, 
and no better, but it all seemed so good. ‘‘ Ordinary 
life on its material side was radiant with a new joy."’ 
And it is in this direction that we must mainly look 
for the increase of the world’s joy. Everywhere to- 
day men would be happier if they could feel the 
meaning of what they have. This is not to deny that 
in a hundred directions our pressing duty is to see 
that thousands have more than they have; but even 
when that is won for them there is the great issue still 
to be met. 

What shall we think, then, when our families are 
about us, our affairs prospering, when we have many 
friends, even with some enemies, and our hands full 
of opportunity, if we are still restless and miserable ? 
This, that what we need most is a spiritual conviction 
which shall make us see God's goodness. 

A mistaken soul can turn any kindness into a men- 
ace, a compliment into an insult, a friendliness into 
a danger, or some benefaction into a new ground for 
worry. But the things we already have, just as they 
are, without a single new thing added, may become 
under the revelation of God's goodness what they have 
never yet been. There are hindrances which all of 
us long to have taken out of our path. We think it 
would be heaven if they were. But it would not be. 
Others would come. But to have the trouble remain 
right there and have its sting drawn, and know that it 
is powerless to harm us, powerless to defeat us, inca- 
pable of separating us from God, ¢ha? gives us a fore- 
taste of the time when fear and evil and misery are 
done forever. Bring a trouble as near as you can to 
God, and it may remain, but it must dwindle. We 
must not look for new gifts to make our happiness, 
but for some illumination which shall glorify what we 
have. Good things are sure to come ; but the insight 
which makes them fill our hearts with joy, and the 
conviction of what they mean, is something which we 
must seek for as a thing in itself. 
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Sabbath-Keeping and Travel 

’ Few questions of duty that confront the consci- 
entious Christian to-day are more complicated and 
puzzling than those of Sabbath observance, especially 
in the matter of Sunday travel. Take such a case, 
for example, as that of a county Sunday-school officer 
in New York state who contemplates the visiting of 
Sunday-schools in his county : 


As county Sunday-school president I feel that I could do 
considerable by visiting schools, and yet hardly see my way to 
being away two nights. 

On the one hand, I use the street-cars on Sunday when in 
New York, and could say that the railroad company should hire 
enough men and so arrange their time as to interfere little 
with their Sundays. 

On the other side, would I not be open to criticism when in 
a contest with the sheriff to compel him to enforce the Sunday 
baseball law? The trains carry over ninety-five percent of 
those bent on business and pleasure, and doubtless much less 
than five percent on Christian work. 

Perhaps a majority of the city ministers would favor Sunday 
travel when on Christian work, but I am doubtful of it, though 
it does seem that I could put many hundreds in the Sunday- 
school if I could visit them. 


An Ontario reader questions the use of trolley-cars 
by ministers on Sunday in exchanging pulpits : 


I should like to know why the ministry think it no harm to 
travel from place to place on the Sabbath day. I find it hard 
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to believe that they think it right; yet they change off morn- 
ing or evening service by trolley car, thus ‘offending the 
weak brother."’ I am in a position to know the temptation of 
twentieth century conveniences, as an electric car runs directly 
between my country home and my church in town, a distance 
of two miles ; yet | walk this distance twice on Sabbath, to 
morning service and Sabbath--choul. . j 

If there is any reason why a change’ of ministers, morning, 
evening, or between services, on the Sabbath day will do more 
for promoting God's kingdom among men, I should be grate- 
ful to be enlightened. 

Does a minister's use of Sunday trains discount the 
force of his protest against sabbath-breaking practises 
in general? Can a minister logically protest at all 
while he uses on Sunday such public service corpora- 
tions as pay little heed to thesabbath? The question 
is put by a Massachusetts reader ; 


A pastor is greatly disturbed because certain stores and 
places of amusement are open Sunday. He spoke in a public 
place denouncing the Sunday newspaper, but, without any 
fear of being judged or misjudged, related an incident ob- 
served while en route to another city to hear a noted preacher. 
The trolley-car was employed to carry him to his destination, 
and of course it was ‘necessary labor’’ that was employed. 
He is only too glad to *‘ help out"’ in speéial services in cities 
and towns some distance from his place of residence, Sunday 
or week-day, but I have never heard of his taking more than 
his carfare as compensation. 

Now for the question. Is Sunday travel necessary? If not, 
this pastor is not consistent in denouncing employment of 
labor in stores that are open on Sunday, etc. If necessary,.so 
is other employment necessary for various reasons. 


Another phase of the question is as to chipping off 
the edge of the sabbath, as it were, in such practises 
as are described by a reader in Iowa: 


There are persons considered by themselves and others as 
sincere Christians that do not hesitate to do considerable trav- 
eling on Sunday. 

Some will not take a train a minute before midnight Sun- 
day evening, but will leave home or hotel in plenty, of time to 
be ready to step on the car at 12.01 A. M., and even to take a 
train thus that is scheduled to leave earlier, if i¢ is Jate enough, 
hoping and perhaps praying that it may be late, so they can 

© on it and not ‘' break the Sabbath,’’ and devoutly thank- 
ing the Lord that the train accommodates them thus provi- 
dentially. 


I believe this is a practical question that touches the lives of 
hosts of people. 

There is a very simple way out of all these puzzling 
complications. And that way is: give up Sunday 
travel on trolleys, trains, and all other similar means 
of conveyance, except in cases of the utimost emer- 
gency. Observe a Sabbath twenty-four hours ‘long, 
without break or ‘‘chip’’ of any sort. ‘Then ‘our 
hands will be free, our efforts and prayers in behalf 
of Sabbath observance will be untrammeled, and our 
actions will be intelligibly consistent even to those 
who do not agree with us. For it is extremely diffi- 
cult to prove our consistency, before either friendly 
or unfriendly critics, on any other basis. 

There seem to be strong arguments for the use of 
Sunday trolleys or suburban trains in Christian work, 
as is shown in these letters. But the trolley or the 
train system is not run for the Kingdom's sake, but 
for money gain, and is used chiefly for pleasure and 
commercial purposés on Sunday. The real question 
would seem to be, then, whether the disciples of 
Christ can afford to patronize and thus far approve 
and encourage a sabbath-breaking, godless traffic, 
by their use of it on the sabbath in Christ's service. 
Would not the possible loss to the Kingdom be far 
outweighed by gain to the Kingdom if every Chris- 
tian layman and minister henceforth should entirely 
refrain from public-conveyance sabbath-day travel, 
except for the most extraordinary emergencies? 
Think of the practical object-lesson in consistent and 
sacrificial living that would be offered to the world. 
Think of the actually enormous reduction that would 
be made in Sunday travel, as affecting the number of 
cars and employees required. Think of the simpli- 
fying of, and removal of strain and complication 
from, our resulting sabbath life.. It would call for 
some far-reaching changes and adjustments in our 
life, to be sure. As S. D. Gordon suggests, new 
church connections might have to be made, to enable 
a family to be within walking distance. Many an 
invitation to speak or do some other service at a dis- 
tance would have to be declined.. Other ways of 
reaching the Sunday-schools. of the county than by 
trolley would have to be discovered, or other workers 
than the president of the association might be brought 
into this service. Exchange of, pulpits might be 
found possible within walking distance ;- or there 
might develop such a deepened spiritual life in both 
pew and pulpit, as the result of Sabbath-day sacri- 
ficial observance, as. would, make unnecessary to 
church interest the novelty of an exchange of minis- 
ters. We might occasionally miss hearing a preacher 
of great power at a service. several miles away ; but 
there might be a more-unobstructed channel: into .our 
lives for the direct entrance of. the power of God. 
After all had been done, would the Kingdom. and. its 
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work be poorer or richer? Would Christianity be a 
less vital or a more vital thing? Would the world 
be more, or less, convinced of the controlling power 
of Christ in the lives of his followers ? 

When Jesus was on earth, the religious tendency 
and disaster-breeding mistake of his day was exces- 
sive, burdensome, and emptily formal sabbath-keep- 
ing. The orthodox Jew was not in danger of careless- 
ness in sabbath observance, but of such over-attention 
to it that the real spirit of the day was being lost. To- 
day exactly the reverse 1s true. The practise of 
Christendom, under the pressure and the complica- 
tions of modern civilization, tends toward the break- 
ing down of the safeguards of sabbath-observance. 
If Jesus were living in the flesh to-day, it seems proba- 
ble that he would emphasize to us as unmistakably 
our danger from mistaken sabbath carelessness as to 
the Jews he emphasized their danger from mistaken 
sabbath strictness. We need have no hesitation in 
following closely Jesus’ principles of sabbath-day 
works of mercy and necessity. But to do so it does 
not seem necessary to utilize any organized sabbath- 
breaking traffic. 

Think on these words of S. D. Gordon, in his 
*¢Quiet Talks on Personal Problems”’ : 

‘It may seem very radical to say it, yet I am more 
and more compelled to believe it soberly true that the 
common Sunday travel and traffic, both mail and 
freight, are not a necessity, from any standpoint, with 
the usual saving clause about exceptions and emer- 
gencies. In our intense, aggressive civilization it 
seems that it must be a necessity. Yet it is not. It 
could all be stopped, and our national life be both 
stronger and sweeter. The intense drive of the time, 
the continual railroad accidents, the breakdowns from 
overwork, all spell out in biggest capital letters the 
deep philosophy of needed rest that underlies the old 
Hebrew commandment.”’ 


x 
Did Abraham Expect to Slay Isaac? 


Was the incident of Abraham's offering of Isaac 
as severe a test as is commonly supposed? What 
did God really ask Abraham to do? A Michigan 
reader seeks light on this question ; 

For several, years there have been occasional discussions in 
the Bible class of the church here concerning God's test of 
Abraham when he commanded him to offer Isaac in sacrifice. 
Was it to prove his faith, or his obedience? Did Abraham 
expect to slay his son, or did he believe God would: pravide 
himself a sacrifice, as stated in Genesis 22 : 8? 

The Bible record seems to make but one answer : 
that Abraham expected to slay Isaac. ‘‘ Take now 
thy son, thine only son, . .. and offer him there for 
a burnt offering. ... And Abraham stretched forth 
his hand, and took the knife to slay his son.... 
And the angel of Jehovah called unto him, ... Lay 
not thy hand upon the lad... for now I know that 
thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy 
son, thine only son, from me.’’ And in Hebrews 
II: 19 we find unmistakable light on the question, 
when we read that Abraham ‘‘ offered up Isaac... 
accounting that God is able to raise up, even from the 
dead.’’ It wasnotachoice between Abraham's faith 
and obedience : he showed his faith dy his obedience. 
His faith was equal to believing in God's love and 
promises, even through Isaac's death. 

Abraham's word to his boy as they went together 
to the place of sacrifice was a natural and truthful 
word of faith in God, as he lovingly withheld fiom 
the lad the plan of sacrifice that God had ordered. 
Human sacrifices were apparently a part of the reli- 
gious practise of Abraham’s Canaanite neighbors, as 
archeology has shown, It was not strange that Abra- 
ham should be confronted with the question whether 
he was willing to do as much for his God, the true 
God, as they were for their false gods, 

It seems questionable whether the test could have 
been so supreme and revealing had it been only a 
test of Abraham’s willingness to believe that God at 
the last minute would provide a way of escape. Only 
as we not merely are ready to lose everything that is 
dearest to us, but actually do lose it by laying it com- 
pletely and forever upon God's altar, can we know 
the fulness of God’s love in our lives. The Isaac- 
test is not ‘‘I am ready to give this up z/ God wishes,”’ 
but, ‘‘I give this up because God wishes.’’ Or 
again, it is not, ‘‘I believe God will not ask me 
finally to give this up, even though he seems to want 
me to do so now,’’ but rather, ‘‘I give this up now 
and forever to God.’’ It takes greater faith to let 
everything go than to believe that God will not ask 
us to let everything go. And only by this supreme 
faith can we receive the fulness of God’s supreme 
blessing : his sacrificed Son Jesus Christ as the ful- 
ness of our life. 
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‘concert pitch ; but he isn’t nervous. 


LESSON FOR’APRIL 14 (Mark 2: 23 to 3 :6) 
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- --- - By Robert J. Burdette, D.D. - - --- 
The ninth chapter in Lights and Shadows of a Soldier’s Life 








HY does a coward go to war? 
It is the most dangerous occupation in the 
world. It offers the greatest discouragements 
and the smallest rewards for cowardice. It most em- 
phatically professes for timidity only unmeasured con- 
tempt. It is the calling for which the coward is most 
unfitted by temperament and inclination. 

Why, then, does the coward even start to war? 

For certainly he does start, in every war that is de- 
clared.. He is found in every army. He goes to war 
voluntarily, many times eagerly, for the cowardly 
temperament is volatile. A rabbit is sprightlier than 
a bulldog. The coward may start to war with the 
valor born of ignorance. When | enlisted, I had but 
one well-defined fear. _ I was afraid the war would be 
over before I got into a battle. Every time I got hold 
of a newspaper or news reached the camp by courier, 
my heart sank with the disloyal dread that that old 
Grant—all generals aré ‘‘old’’ to the soldier—had 
utterly crushed the enemy with one terrible blow, and 
I would have to go home without one battle story. It 
was terrible. However, it didn’t happen. Though 
many a time afterward I wished that it had. I got 
into my battle. After that, a second fear displaced 
the first. I was afraid the war wouldn’t be ended 
before I got into another. And again my fear was an 
illusion. The war kept on until I got into a score of 
fights. And then, seeing perhaps that / was ‘never 
going to quit first, the hosts of the Confederacy agreed 
to stop if I would. At least, that is the way it ap- 
peared to me. And it seemed to be an honorable 
termination of a prolonged and obstinate struggle. 
Up to 1865 I had killed as many of them as they had 
of me, so that honor was satisfied. And you couldn't 
tell what might happen. At the next grim roll-sall of 
artillery and musketry, they might get the delegates 
and have a majority of one over me. Not much of.a 
majority, but it would be as good as unanimous. 


The Business of Fighting: 

There is more ‘‘thrill’’ in the first battle than in 
any of the subsequent ones. You may go through 
harder battles than the first ; longer; fiercer ; more 
savagely contested ; bloodier in every way. But no 
soldier will ever forget item or incident’in his baptism 
of fire and blood: He fought like a patriot. He 
never forgot the high and holy cause in which he was 
a soldier. He looked at the flag with his soul‘in'his 
eyes.. -He cared no more for his own life than he did 
for the grass under foot. Older and braver soldiers 
than himself reproved his recklessness.‘ He was 
daring without cause. He stood up like a man, 
aimed deliberately into the smoke that concealed the 
hostile line, and’ hit a tree-top. A man isn’t afraid 
in his first battle. -He is excited; thrilled; his nerves 
are on a tension like harp strings ; -his senses are ab- 
normally alert ; he sees everything ; hears everything. 

In all the others he fights like a soldier. He takes 
sensible care of himself. . He may fire many times 
without seeing a man. But every time he shoots into 
a place where he knows there are men. He fights a 
little better every time he goes into a new battle. A 
certain commonplaceness of war infects him. He's 
where his business calls him. He chatters about all 
sorts of things, because his nerves are tuned up to 
He discusses 
with his comrades the merits of the campaign of 
whieh that battle is the keynote. They dispute about 
the weight of the guns that are shielding them ; they 
distinguish between ‘‘rifle’’ and ‘‘smooth bore.’’ 
They listen to a report—sharp and clear—-that splits 
the battle clamor like a new voice and say, ‘‘ That's a 
Rodman'’; and they hear a great boom, loud and 
heavy, and say, ‘‘ That’s a bronze Napoleon."’'- Thus 
they introduce the recruits to the machines that are 
trying to kill them. They draw cuts with blades of 
grass to see who shall take the canteens and hunt for 
water. And when the unlucky one returns and some 
foolish one asks, ‘* Where did you get the water, 
Bill?*’ there is a roar of laughter when Bill replies, 
** Don't ask me till you've had your drink."’ They 
imitate the whining of a bullet that comes unpleas- 
antly close, and echo the shriek and howl of* the 
shell. Some of the men are such artists in this mim- 
icry that their efforts are encored. They reply to the 
with 


shell that comes along with its ‘* whoo-whoo"’ 


not here. 


Have you ever looked into the mouth of a cannon, 
or heard the hum of a bullet intended for you ? 
This. war-memory takes one into the thick of the 
fight, to rub shoulders with ‘‘ the coward,” and 
to measure him with the hero. This time it is a 
coward who did not pass the battle test as did 
the ‘converted cowards’’ of whom Dr. Burdette 
has already told us. And the heart-probing truth 
here revealed about the cowards and heroes of 
Blue and Gray is tenfold more true in the warfare 
where all are enlisted and where only God knows 
who all the heroes are. 








innocent. answers—‘‘Who? Billy Faith? That's 
him—four files down the line.’" ‘*Who, me? I'm 
I'm back in Illinois, Ain't never ben 
out of the state."’ They chaff one another's personal 
peculiarities to the verge of a quarrel. They act like 
the bleachers at a baseball game, or football play- 
ers between the halves. That's their business— 
fighting. 

If you can get the coward safely into that, he'll stay 
and he'll fight. As a rule he fails in the prelimina- 
ries. But sometimes he gets so nearly across the 
brook that he has only one foot in the water—and 
then he lies down for a drink. 

I remember a coward whom I knew in the army. 
A good coward. In all other respects, a good soldier. 
A pleasant-looking man, with a weak chin, hidden 
by his long beard. Blue eyes, kindly as a woman ! 
A manly voice ; an intelligent mind. A cheery com- 
rade ; rather quiet. Never shirked a duty in camp 
or on the march. Neat in his dress ; excellent in 
drill. Gun and accoutrements always bright and 
clean. In scant-ration times, always ready to divide 
what was left in his haversack or canteen, taking the 
smaller portion himself. Vigilant on camp-guard, 
though I soon observed that he was never detailed 
for picket duty, where a man may have to stand 
vedette—away out by himself, with his own responsi- 
bilities—a very lonely post of the highest importance. 

This man was a coward. 

He knew it. He was ashamed of it. He tried to 
overcome his cowardice, The regiment never went 
into battle that he didn’t start in with his company. 
If his number brought him into the front rank, there 
he stood. He rammed down his cartridge with a look 


_of resolution on that uncertain mouth, and he ‘fixed 


bayonets’’ with the air of a man who is going to 
reach somebody with it, in spite of the modern mili- 
tary axiom that ‘* bayonets never cross.’’ He lifted 


the hammer twice or thrice to be certain that the cap - 


was good and fast on the nipple. He tightened his 
belt a hole or two, as a man who knows there is going 
to be hot work and no dinner-hour. He shook his 
canteen at his ear to be sure there was a good supply 
in case he was wounded. He made all the prepara- 
tions of an experienced, ‘first-class fighting man”’ 
who intended to volunteer when a forlorn hope was 
called for some desperate duty, on which only picked 
men would be taken. 


What Happened Under Fire 

And his comrades stood by him and helped him, 
for his reputation was known, his weakness and his 
good points, A sergeant fixed one eye exclusively on 
him. His nearest comrade touched elbows with a 
little ejaculation to ‘‘ play the man.'’ The captain 
paused behind him as he walked down the line and 
whispered to him, The lieutenant caught his eye 
and nodded encouragement. Unconsciously we all 
seemed to be leaning a little closer to him. Then the 
order translated the bugle with a shout, the flag flut- 
tered and the line moved forward ; a rain of shots 
told that our skirmishers had found them, and just as 
we were ready to dash forward like dogs of war, the 
man nearest the coward stopped, choked, coughed up 
a stream of blood, and fell sideways. 

And the coward ran away. 

Broke from his file-closer who tried to stop him ; 
tore loose from the ‘corporal who clutched his arm ; 
threw down his gun ; dodged the sergeant who lunged 
fiercely at him with his bayonet ; out-stepped the 
lieutenant who ran after him ; ignored the wrathful 


shout and threatening revolver of the colonel, and 
was safely gone. That was as tar as ever we could 
see him. Back to the rear he raced, Past the sup- 
porting lines ; back into the ruck and rabble of other 
cowards and the demoralized horde of camp followers 
that make the rear of the fighting-line a pandemonium 
of fear and misrule and confusion, despite the good 
soldiers held there on duty. He ran away. 

Sometimes shame kept him away from the regi- 
ment for a day or two, or even three. But he always 
came back with a wild excuse for his disappearance 
which we all knew, himself included, was a foolish 
lie, and resumed his duties. 

In the first instances, he suffered for it. The regi- 
ment resented it. His company felt disgraced. But 
insensibly our attitude toward him changed. Cowardice 
is one of the most serious offenses in the army, It is 
punishable by extreme measures—even death, I have 
seen men ‘‘ drummed out’’ of the service for it, But 
no charges were ever brought against thisman. He was 
never punished, And being a young soldier when I 
joined the regiment, I used to wonderwhy. And often 
I wonder about him in these quiet days when a saluting 
cannon on some day of parade sets my heatt beating 
for a moment with quickened’ throbs as IT half ‘listen 
for the exploding shell to follow. ' No man who ever 
had a loaded gun fired right at him ever again hears 
rifle- or cannon-shot with the same indifference that 
the civilian feels and shows. It is exactly the differ- 
ence in the looks and feeling of the man who loves to 
read and the man who can’t read a word, as they walk 
past the shelves of a library. 


Was He a Failure? 

But whereas in the fierce old days I wondered why 
the colonel didn’t court-martial the coward for run- 
ning away, I now wonder if the man was a coward, 
after all! 

For the cowards. all ran away before the battle, 
when they didn’t have torun. They went back from 
Mount Gilead as soon as they sawthe enemy. They 
stayed away. They played sick the day _ before. 
They fell out of the marching ranks when we began 
to double quick. They stopped at the. fence .when 
the regiment suddenly deployed into line to tie.up a 
shoe that was already so knotted: they: couldn't: wntie 
it, They got details in the hospitals in St. Louis, and 
Cincinnati and other northern cities. months, before. 
There were scores of ways of keeping out of a-battle 
without actually suffering the charge of cowardice. 
And some there were who ran away on.the -way in, 
who got so far across the brook they could hear the 
distant batteries and the nearer skirmishers. 

But this man went in every time. With what beat- 
ing of heart, and strajning of nerves, shortness of 


_ breath, and strenuous calling up of all the reserves of 


resolution and will-powér, God knew, and the Colonel ° 
half guessed. A braver.man, up to that point, than 
any of the rest of us. He started in, and he would 
have stayed through but for that awful smear and 
sickening smell of hot blood. If we could have held 
him past that, either he would have won his chévrons 
or died of heartsickness. Somehow I think if the 
coward, when he went to enlist, could have got a 
message through to the dear Lord, and had waited 
for the answer, and could have understood it, he 
would have been told that ‘‘ they also serve who only 
stand and wait.’’ God never intended that man 
should kill anybody. I have known other men since 
those days, calm-natured, fearless, who cannot abide 
the sight of a tiny splotch of blood. They faint, as 
they look, as though the surgeon’s steel that drew the 
crimson drops had pierced the patient's heart. 

The coward served through the war, and when the 
regiment marched home to welcomes and honors, I 
think one of the bravest men that went with them 
was the coward. I know, he was beaten in every fight 
he went into, but he went in. And he fought. And 
such fighting ! Much we knew about it, we laugh- 
ing, shouting, devil-may-care, care-free schoolboys 
playing with firearms ! 

What is a coward, anyhow ? Cravens, and dastards, 
and poltroons, we know at sight. But who are the 
cowards? And how do we distinguish them frou the 
heroes? How does God tell? 

PASADENA, CAL. 
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Can We Defend Jacob’s Low Standards? 


The eighth chapter in the series ‘‘ Reasonable Biblical Criticism ”’ 





By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 





HE partitioning critics refuse to regard the ac- 
count of Jacob as properly biographical. Gen- 
erally, they regard it asa collection of personalized 

and distorted incidents illustrating the relations and 
the racial characteristics of the Israelitish and the 
neighboring peoples—imaginary incidents, though 
some of them may have had a nucleus of fact. 

In the case of Jacob the theory that the incidents 
are personalized sociology is unusually fascinating. 
If you count Jacob as standing for the flock-keeping 
stage of civilization, and Esau as standing for the 
more primitive hunting stage, you will find that this 
idea fits several points in the story remarkably well. 
The trouble is, however, that there are many other 
points in the story which it does mof¢ fit. All the 
points fit the idea that the account is biographical— 
not that it is a complete and balanced biography of 
Jacob or of any one else, but that it is made up of 
events that actually occurred in the experience of 
actual persons, 

If you have doubts in the matter, begin by making 
sure that ycu understand the story in the obvious 
meaning which it presents on its face. There is no 
part of the Bible which more emphatically illustrates 
the principle that the first thing to do in the case of a 
narrative is to master its contents. 

Most of us somehow have the idea that Jacob is 
our man, and that we are bound to defend him. And 
so some persons defend Jacob by calling attention to 
the fact that he had certain profound and lofty ethi- 
cal and religious ideas-—but this is an aggravation of 
his bad conduct, instead of a defense. And others 
defend the men who told the Jacob stories by saying 
that they lived in times that were morally less ad- 
vanced than ours, and that we ought not to judge 
them by our own higher standards. There is an 
element of superficial truth in this, but it covers only 
a small part of the case, : 

Let us, then, make an effort to understand the 
stury as it is told in our printed Bibles—not as we 
happen to remember it, but as i¢ zs told. We shall 
find that it contains some illuminating points which 
most of us have been in the habit of neglecting. 

Jacob is presented to us as a man of strong feeling 
and imagination. He fell in love with a young girl, 
and waited for her seven years, ‘‘and they seemed 
unto him but a few days, for the love he had to her."’ 
rhe vision at Bethel took such a hold of him that he 
never forgot it. 

On the other hand, he was a man of remarkable 
business abilities. He could grasp an enterprise as 
“a whole, and he had endless skill in details. He had 
the ability and the willingness to endure hardship. 
He had such tenacity of purpose that even the vision 
at Bethel did not lead him to desist from his prede- 
termined wrong course. He had wonderful skill in 
handling men and making them serve his plans. 


Jacob’s Controversy with God 

There is no indication that Jacob was wholeheart- 
edly religious till comparatively late in life. Of 
course, the chief value of the birthright was really its 
religious value, but there is no evidence that the young 
man Jacob thought much about this. His point of 
view was Certainly the business point of view.. Which- 
ever of the two brothers had the birthright was, next 
to Isaac, the chief of the tribe, and would become 
chief when Isaac died. Whichever had the birth- 
right would be ‘‘lord,’’ and the other would be his 
‘«servant.”’ This certainly was the main thing with 
Jacob. 

God had purposes concerning Jacob and Esau. 
Before the boys were born he had made it known that 
‘¢the elder shall serve the younger.’” We may as- 
sume that Jacob knew this. Further, he knew that 
he was qualified to administer the affairs of the tribe, 
and that Esau was not Ie cared for it while Esau 
did not, and he had the abilities for it, of which Esau 
was destitute. These facts may palliate his wrong- 
doing, though they cannot excuse it. 

God had made Esau the firstborn, and had thus 
put him into the possession of the birthright. Jacob 
was intelligent enough to understand that the only 
thing for him to do was to wait till God, by some 
equally providential act, transferred the birthright 
from Esau to himself. Jacob was not willing to wait. 


God’s Word does not always receive fair treatment 
from its own friends. Perhaps many of us in our 
explanations of God’s dealings with Jacob and Esau 
have unconsciously neglected some vital facts of 
the narrative. How far should Jacob be com- 
mended? How much of his life was approved by 
God? Was his life a success? On these old prob- 
lems Dr. Beecher’s study gives a new zest for keenly 
noting just what the Book says, and a new thrill of 
joy at the hidden riches of God’s grace, while it 
furnishes also a satisfying answer to the criticism 
which suggests that the account of Jacob is not an 
individual’s life story, but merely a collection of 
incidents intended to represent Hebrew traits. 








Perhaps he got confused over the idea that the gods 
help those who help themselves. He took the matter 
into his own hands, and bought the birthright from 
Esau in an extortionate bargain. Under that bargain 
he claimed title, while he knew and God knew that 
his alleged title was a fraud, 

In that act Jacob entered mto controversy with 
God. Isaac, foreseeing calamities from the rivalship 
for the birthright, made his arrangements for recog- 
nizing Esau's right by pronouncing a blessing upon 
him, Jacob contrived, by trickery that was as bad 
and mean as it yas skilful, to have the blessing pro- 
nounced upon himself. Neither Isaac nor the nar- 
rator express approval of Jacob’s conduct, though they 
recognize the inevitable trend of affairs, including the 
fact that Jacob will ultimately have the birthright 
blessing. 

But God permits him no pessession under this title. 
He has to flee for his life. Rebekah, his mother and 
his accomplice, expects him to be absent but a few 
days, but the two never meet again. Jacob spent a 
night at the old family place of worship, near Luz. 
He had been taught that God was in that place, but 
that night he came to know the fact as he had never 
known it before. His vision of angels ascending and 
descending made a deep impyession upon him, but he 
was stubborn ; he did not give up his contention with 
God and his false claim against his brother, 


The Surrendered Birthright 

Many years before, an ambassador with a princely 
retinue had gone from Abraham's tribe to Paddan- 
aram to bring back a wife for Isaac. Jacob's experi- 
ence was in contrast with this, By reason of his 
wrong-doing he went to Paddan-aram a fugitive, help- 
less in the hands of his unscrupulous kinsman Laban, 
He had preferred his way to God’s way, and God let 
him have enough of it. He was duped into polygamy. 
The children of the wives whom he did not love were 
growing up around him, brought up by idolatrous 
mothers. Apparently Laban had dragooned him into 
submission, and Jacob did not care much for any- 
thing. He maintained his claim to the birthright as 
against that of Esau, and God kept. him in discipline 
for it. 

God disciplined him, but did not forsake him. 
Through it all Jacob maintained, however inconsist- 
ently, his attitude as aworshiper of Jehovah, He 
maintained also his reputation as a business man of 
ability. And the remembrance of the vision at Bethel 
remained with him. And when at length God gave 
him Joseph, the son of the wife whom he loved, Jacob 
yielded to the loving kindness, and became in certain 
ways a changed man. We need not decide whether 
he at once in his own mind surrendered his contro- 
versy concerning Esau and the birthright, or whether 
he gradually came to that in the years that followed. 
At all events, Jacob rallied from his drifting. He 
compelled Laban to make terms with him. He cared 
for the property of Laban, while his sons (Gen. 30 : 
35-36), of course under his supervision, cared for his 
own estate. His ability and reputation were such 
that in the course of six years he gathered a large 
property, and surrounded himself by a considerable 
tribe. Then he started on his long-delayed return to 
Canaan. 

And now we reach a part of the narrative which, 
most strangely, has “been commonly overlooked, 


though it is the part which is most specific and un- 
mistakable. Jacob surrendered his life-long contro- 
versy with God. He formally acknowledged that the 
birthright still belonged to Esau, that Esau was Lord, 
that he was Esau’s servant. Out of his property 
which he brought from Mesopotamia he made a trib- 
ute-gift to Esau (Gen, 32:13, 18, etc., the word 
being the same as in 2 Sam. 8: 2, etc.), thus recog- 
nizing Esau’s superiority, with possibly also some 
idea of restitution for wrongs done in the past. The 
account tells us that when Jacob reached the Jabbok, 
still several days’ journey away from Isaac, he halted 
and sent messengers to Esau, acknowledging Esau as 
lord and himself as servant; that when Esau re- 
sponded by coming against him with four hundred 
men Jacob contrived, in the most masterly way, to 
have his message of submission repeated to Esau 
several times while he was on the road ; that when 
the two met Jacob prostrated himself before Esau, 
and every person who might claim title from Jacob 
joined him in the acknowledgment that Esau was 
lord. Words could not be more specific than these 
which describe Jacob's surrender of all claim which 
he had acquired to the birthright. 


When Jacob Came into His Own 

The account of the subsequent relations of the two 
brothers is less specific. We learn, however, that 
Jacob dwelt at Hebron (Gen. 37 : 14), presumably 
caring for the property and retainers of Isaac ; while 
Jacob’s own flocks and retainers were cared for by his 
sons in the regions farther north ; that when Isaac 
died ‘‘Esau and Jacob his sons buried him,’’ the 
statement thus giving Esau priority over Jacob ; that 
Esau after Isaac’s death was at the head of a large 
tribe, and had great possessions, doubtless his birth- 


“right inheritance from Isaac, ‘and that ‘he removed 


With these ‘into a land away from his brother Jacob."" 
And so, when the time came, it was Jacob's tribe and 
not Esau’s that went to Egypt, and multiplied there, 
and came under divine training and inherited the 
promise. Providentially at last Jacob. came into 
possession of the pre-eminence which God had de- 
signed for him, and which he had done so much to 
forfeit. 

One other point in the narrative must not be neg- 
lected. When Jacob had made all his arrangements 
for acknowledging Esau as lord, when so far as his 
intention was concerned his act of reparation was 
complete, Jacob crossed the ford, and the Angel 
wrestled with him all night, and disabled him with a 
touch, in the morning (Gen. 32:22 ff.). It was a 
symbol of his past life. God had patiently wrestled 
with him, when he might at any time have disabled 
him with a touch, Then and not till then he re- 
ceived the changed name Israel, in token of his 
changed attitude and character. From that time, so 
far as the account shows, Jacob was exemplary, 
though his repentance did not exempt him trom some 
of the evil consequences of his evil past. 

Such is the biblical story of Jacob, provided one 
takes the pains to grasp it in a single view. We have 
found that in this story the prophet authors relate 
with approval nothing which deserves our disap- 
proval. So far as this story shows, the polygamy 
and idolatry and quarrels in Jacob's family are evils 
that came in the train of wrong-doing. After long 
procrastination Jacob at length surrendered whally to 
God ; through that procrastination he and Rebekah, 
the principal offenders, suffered miserably, and the 
wretched consequences extended to a wide circle. 

No mere human being is morally good enough to 
be pleasing to God, but God is pleased with a sinner 
who repents. The Jacob whom the prophets ap- 
prove, and expect their readers to amprove, is the re- 
pentant Jacob, who has made reparation for the wrong 
he did, and whose renewed character is represented 
by the new name Israel. Of Jacob so long as he re- 
mained unrepentant, and of God’s kindness to him 
and God's plans for him while he was unrepentant, 
we are to judge or abstain from judging on the same 
principles as in the case of other unrepentant men. 
In any case the ethical difficulties of the story have 
vanished. As for Jacob himself, he is just a sinner 
saved by grace. 

Avpurn, N., Y. 
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Making Sunday a Delight to Children 


An intimate sketch of a home that solved the problem, by one of the family circle 





44 HAT shall I do with my five boys on Sun- 

day ?’' asked Mrs, Lane in one of our 

Mothers’ Meetings. ‘* My idea of the Sab- 
bath is that it ought to be made a happy, as well asa 
holy, day for our children ; but I don’t know how to 
accomplish it. I feel sure my boys dislike the day. 
We have a late breakfast so as to keep them quiet in 
bed as long as possible ; then we hurry off to church, 
and stay through Sunday-school with them, but the 
rest of the day is a drag. There is the whole after- 
noon with nothing for them to do ; for they mustn't 
work, they are forbidden to play, and they grow tired 
of reading. They usually fall to teasing one another, 
and that leads to quarreling. When their bed-time 
comes, I am more than thankful.’ 

I had never talked in meeting, but Mrs. Lane's 
anxious words brought to me the memory of Sundays 
so full of home happiness, as I recall them, that I 
drew for the mothers a word-picture of the day as we 
spent it twenty years ago. 

There were eight children in our family, three boys 
and five girls. Six days in the week we rollicked 
and frolicked, worked and played; but the Seventh 
Day This we were taught, by precept and ex- 
ample, was the Lord's Day, of which every hour, 
almost every moment, was devoted to its own special 
exercise, and all marked with ‘‘holiness unto the 
Lord !'' But with such loving wisdom was this 
thought put into practise that it was anything to us 
but a ‘tedious and tasteless’’ time. zs 

Sunday-school came at half-past nine o'clock, so 
we had breakfast as early as on other mornings. Re- 
maining in our places at the table, after the meal, 
we had our family worship. Only mother changed 
her seat. to a low rocking-chair, so that she might 
hold the baby more easily ; for ours was one of those 





svgood old-fashioned families: that. ahmost always: in- 


I love to think of our, - A 
‘ters were never crowded out or hurriedly pushed 


‘cluded:a baby in its circle. 
family worship. Father, with: his: big Bible, sitting 
in his arm-chair; myself, whose’ place. was ‘at his 


us side ; and all the other children, each with a Bible 


too, ready to take part in the exercise: 


In the Morning Hours 

First, we sang. Other mornings we sang one 
hymn ; but on Sundays each of us, beginning with 
the youngest, chose a favorite, and we sang ten. 
Father had one we soon learned to know and expect : 


‘* Safely through another week, 
God has broyght us on our way.”’ 


And we all chimed in on, 
‘* Day of all the week the best.’’ 


I believe we sang that line with all sincerity. We all 
loved to sing, and enjoyed the church service more 
because we had learned at home the words of all the 
hymns in ordinary use. 

After the singing, father would open the big family 
Bible and tell us the chapter of his choice ; then each 
of us would read a verse in turn until it was finished. 
I remember—I never can forget it—how proud we 
used to be when we mastered the long words. Occa- 
sionally, however, failure instead of success followed 
our efforts in this direction, sometimes to our great 
mortification. Once I remember it fell to my lot to 
read that sentence, ‘‘And they were in jeopardy.’’ I 
pronounced it, ‘‘jee-o-pard-y,’’ and I felt most 
deeply injured when Sister May, two years wiser than 
myself, laughed at the mistake. But father changed 
her mirth into confusion by asking for the meaning 
of the large word, which was as much of a mystery to 
her as the pronunciation was to me. When the Bible 
lesson was done we knelt altogether while father 
prayed. Sometimes I knelt at his chair with him, 
and he held my hand, and at those times I felt less 
of mystery and more of reality in prayer, for the 
closer I came ‘to my own dear father, the nearer it 
brought me to my Father in heaven. 

When singing and reading and prayer all were 
ended, we children went to mother to repeat our 
Bibie verses. It was our custom every morning to 


learn a new verse and recite it to her before we went. 


to school. Sunday morning we rehearsed all six. 

We did all those things at that time as a matter of 
course. Our home life was based on the principle that 
our duties to God came first, always. Religious mat- 





Although the sabbath was made for man, many 
children might question whether the provision 
included them, and some anxious mothers would 
echo the query. Does the fault lie with the sab- 
bath when it is not a happy as well as holy day 
for the children? An answer is given in this 
word-picture of the Day as one home knew it, 
drawn by one of the family group years afterward. 
The sketch was published in The Advance eigh- 
teen years ago, and is reprinted here by that 
paper’s courteous permission, The family of this 
sketch was a delightful, old-fashioned one, and 
some details of their experience may find no par- 
allel in your home ; but the lasting principles are 
there, and in living up to the highest ideals this 
family overcame difficulties beyond those met in 
most modern homes. 


This life-picture has another distinct value in 
riveting attention again upon Scripture mem- 
orizing. Readers will recall the article of George 
T. B. Davis on “ The Enrichment of Memorizing 
Scripture,” in the Times of December 30, rgr1, 
telling of the richly blessed movement of the 

. * Bible Success Band.” The 1912 booklet of the 
*« Band” may be obtained from The Sunday School 
Times Company at ro cents each. ‘This move- 
ment is uniting many in closer touch with the Lord 
of the Book through getting the Word “ by heart.” 

Making Sunday attractive for children is such an 
important problem of home life that the Times 
hopes to give further help in solving the problem. 
The co-operation of readers is invited, and letters 
or brief articles will be welcomed telling how par. 
ents have made Sunday the most attractive day of 
the week to their children. A book that has already 
proved of value to many is “Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoons for the Children,” published by The 
Sunday School Times Company, 50 cents. 





through because we were busy. 

‘Next we did up the work. But Sunday work was 
very light, for everything that could be done on Sat- 
urday had been done then, even to making the pie 
for Sunday dinner and laying out the best clothes for 
each one of us to wear.. So, although we had no 
help, by nine o'clock we children were all dressed 
ahd trooping off with father to Sunday-school, of 
which we were enthusiastic attendants. Sunday- 
school was followed by church service at eleven 
o'clock, when one of us would run home to take the 
baby, so that mother could come to church. We 
‘‘took turns,’’ as we called it, in doing this. During 


_ sermon time mother helped us through by an occa- 


sional and surreptitious distribution of raisins, déalt 
out one at a time all around. 

After church we went home to a dinner so simple 
and easy that any one of us could prepare it. The 
one who had the care of the baby in the morning 
also bore the responsibility of the dinner. 
Out-of-Door Times 

The afternoon was as fully occupied as the morn- 
ing.- Sunday-school came again at half-past two. It 
was a mission school, which all attended but mother 
and the baby. I believe those few hours on Sunday 
afternoons were the only real hours of rest and quiet 
that came: to mother in all her busy life ; for there at 
home with her little child and no work to be thought 
of, she could for a little time give her soul to the re- 
storing influences of Sabbath tranquillity. We chil- 
dren did not usually go home after Sunday-school, 
for father, in order to give mother a fuller share of 
undisturbed rest, took us all for a walk with him. 

I love to think of those walks with father. Nothing 
in-all my childhood’s life comes back to me now with 
more of softened happiness in the remembrance than 
those most happy times. We would go all together 
out of the town and into the woods or among the 
hills. Then, stopping to rest in some quiet and 
pleasant place where trees and flowers and birds all 
made their homes, father would speak to us, telling 
us of the beauty and wondrousness of all about us, 
showing everything to us as God’s own work, and so 
presenting it all to our childish minds that we recog- 
nized in Nature’s book the handwriting of God as 
clearly as we learned to see it-afterward in his other 
Book. At those times father’s words naturally took 


the form of Bible language, but so accustomed were 
we to it, both from hearing and learning it, that it 
camé to our ears with no unfamiliar sound, As we 
looked with his eyes at the glowing splendors of a 
sunset, his utterance of the words, ‘*The heavens 
declare the glory of God,’’ seemed but the echo of 
our thoughts. Or when, after telling us of Nature's 
wonderful and abundant provision for our needs, 
nothing could have followed more naturally than these 
words, ‘‘O Lord, our God, how manifold are thy 
works, in wisdom hast thou made them all ; the earth 
is full of thy riches, 

Did we appreciate it then? I am sure we did. 
With a vividness I cannot describe, the recollection 
comes to me now of repeating to myself from begin- 
ning to end that wonderful description of God's 
majesty in his works, the One Hundred and Fourth 
Psalm (I couldn't have been more than seven years 
old), and teeling, even then, my childish soul en- 
larged and uplifted by the words. 

But, of course, all afternoons could not be spent in 
this happy way. There would be rainy days and 
cold days, when‘a different plan must be followed. 
But the afternoon was always made pleasant for us. 

When we were little we had our Sunday games. 
Our chief delight was a box of letters made of card- 
board, each letter about a quarter of an inch square. 
The occupation from this source was inexhaustible. 
We would cover the sitting-room floor with the words 
and sentences we formed of these letters ; but all 
must have some connection, near or remote, with re- 
ligious matters, Even the very little folks could help, 
for before they could read they would learn to find the 
A's and O's or any letters that were needed, . | 

We did considerable religious reading too, on Sun- 
day afternoons, The family Bible with its highly 
colored pictures possessed great attraction ; and I be- 
lieve there never was a family better supplied with 
religious papers. No secular reading® niatter was 
allowed ; but we had enough of the other kind to last 
all day if Sunday had been twice as long. 


As Evening Drew On 

We usually had an early tea on Sundays, after 
which we sang hymns, Sister May could -play the 
piano, father sang bass, and brother Frank alto. Our 
‘*sings,’’ as we called them, lasted for an hour or 
more, and then we gathered about the fire and re- 
cited Bible verses from memory. Our usual plan was 
for each member of the family to repeat a verse be- 
ginning with A; next every one followed with one 
beginning with B; and so on through the alphabet, 
or until it was time to go to church. We children 
thoroughly enjoyed this opportunity of airing our 
knowledge of Scripture verses. I believe every baby 
in the family had learned a verse or two by the time 
it was a year old. I knew the first Psalm, every word, 
before I was three. 

Only father and the elder children went to church 
in the evening ; but we younger ones enjoyed some- 
thing we liked better ; for, after the rest were gone, 
mother read Bible stories to us all. If our behavior 
during the week had been ordinarily good, mother let 
us choose our own favorite stories, which never seemed 
so dear as when she read them. Esther, Joseph, 
Daniel, Joshua, David, all were familiar friends. 

Next would come alittle loving talk with mother all 
about our own experiences in the week that had gone. 
And then, kneeling down with her, we listened to the 
most sacred words that human ears can hear—the 
words of a mother’s prayer for her children—a prayer 
which all of us could understand and in whose peti- 
tions each felt that he had a share. Then gathering 
about her we received, each one, a loving goodnight 
kiss, a kiss that seemed a blessing. 

And so our sabbath ended. But it was a happy 
day, so happy that when another came we were ready 
to give it a glad welcome, as we sang in family wor- 
ship, ' 

**O day of rest and gladness, 
O day of joy and light.’’ 

There are many, many things for the memory of 
which I thank my father and my mother with reverent 
gratitude, but never does this feeling .come more 
strongly than when recalling the way.in which they 
taught us the blessedness of a sabhath kept. holy. 
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How Uncle Abner Kept the Sabbath 


What happened on a labor-saving farm when the house-wife left to visit a homesick sister 





By Jean K. Baird 





NCLE Abner with his guest sat on the side porch. 

A view of finely cultivated fields and rich 

meadow lands on which the finest Jersey cattle 

fed stretched before them. To their right was the 

great barn, well-built and equipped with every 

mechanical device that could rob farming of its 
drudgery. 

The day was extremely hot—such a day as one 
might expect in midsummer, The porch was well 
shaded. Uncle Abner was in an easy arm-chair. He 
tilted this back, while he rested his head against the 
side of the house and his feet on the outer baluster of 
the porch, 

His guest, dressed in cool white linen gown, sat on 
the steps drinking in the view and the charm of the 
farm life. The experience was new to her. She had 
lived amid factory smoke and the steaming and rattling 
of machines, The calm of field and wood was rest- 
ful. She had expressed herself so to Aunt Mary, 
Uncle Abner’s very energetic little wife. Aunt Mary 
had made no reply. 

Uncle Abner was a member in long standing of the 
village church. He rarely missed a service, nor per- 
mitted a member of his family to do so, ‘* Uncle Ab 
was looked up to,’’ was the expression of his fellow- 
farmers, 

*Yes’m, Miss Kendig,'’ he said, in continuation of 
the subject they had been discussing. ‘‘ Yes’m, I'm 
one who believes in keeping the Sabbath day. What 
else does the Bible mean when it says ‘Remember 
the sabbath day, to keep it holy. In it thou shalt do 
no work’ ? 

«* Now, I'm a little like the old Puritans. I believe 
in starting in on time and preparing to keep the day. 
On Saturdays I quit work early, and come up to the 
house, though there’s, weeks at atime I haven't a soul 
to talk to. Then J] think over matters, and meditate, 
and decide what is right and what is wrong for Abner 
Farell, Get ready to keep and enjoy the Sabbath ; 
them’s my sentiments, Miss Kendig.’’ 

Miss Kendig smiled up at the good man. She 
was not one given.to talking. a great deal. For many 
years she had heard of Uncle Abner and his devotion 
to his church, She had not met him until she came 
down to the farm, three days: before. 

From the kitchen came the sound of work. Aunt 
Mary moved quickly, getting her work under way 
before many a woman would have begun it. The 
kitchen had a slanting roof. The stove, a big old- 


fashioned affair, heated the entire room, making it. 


almost unbearable during warm weather. There was 
the sound of moving pans and pots and lifting grid- 
alles. 

A moment later, Aunt Mary came to the door, 
mopping her brow with her apron. - Her cheeks were 
crimson with heat. Beads of perspiration stood on 
her forehead. ‘+ Supper’s ready,"’ she said. 

In addition to the family of six, there were two 
boarders, and a man whom Uncle Ab had hired for 
the summer because he understood the scientific 
method of breeding the best stock. 


A UNT Mary poured the coffee and spread big rounds 

of the: bread for the two younger children, mean- 

while admonishing them tc not let the ‘‘jell’’ 

drop off on the clean cloth, When all had been 

served, she went out to the porch. ‘‘I'll rest before 
I eat anything, I'm too overheated to enjoy a bite.’’ 

When all had eaten, Miss Kendig slipped back to 
the kitchen. Aunt Mary had just finished putting 
away the supper dishes and was hanging out her 
dishcloths, Miss Kendig followed at her heels. 
**I'm going to milk; you can come along if you 
want to.’’ Miss Kendig did want to. She sat on the 
high board fence while Mrs. Farell milked the three 
cows. Then she followed her to the spring-house 
where the milk was strained. 

**I’'ve the morning’s milk yet to skim and these 
pans to wash. Then I’m through.”’ 

*« What will you do then ?’’ 

‘**Me? Goto bed. I was up at three o'clock this 
morning to get the hired man off to market, and | 
haven't had a minute's rest since. By the time I see 
to the garden and feed the chickens and do the chores 
about the house, I'm kept busy. Saturday means 
making butter and cooking up a batch of pies or cake. 
Ab always has a good Sunday dinner. He believes 


in treating that day like a holiday: making a great 
day of it in every way.’” 

‘*Do you have chicken? Where I board in town, 
chicken is always our Sunday dinner,’’ 

The woman nodded. ‘I'd take time to kill and 
dress them now, but they might spoil. You've got to 
be so careful in dry days, ’ specially when there hain’t 
any ice."' 

‘I should think you would keep ice. Doesn't that 
big pond freeze over in winter ?’’ 

‘Yes, there’s ice enough about, but we hain’t 
never had no place to keep it.’’ 

She had finished her work. Twilight had fallen. 
Together they went back to the house. Miss Kendig 
went out to the side porch. A slight breeze moved 
the vines, She could see the lights of the little town 
miles below looking like stars come down to earth, 
From the house came the sound of Mrs. Farell moving 
wearily upstairs. 

There were but two early risers at the Farell house : 
the hired man, to feed the horses and the hogs ; Mrs. 
Farell, to milk the three fine Jersey cows and feed the 
chickens. ; 

The first Sabbath morning of Miss Kendig’s visit, 
she arose at the sound of moving below. She went 
with Mrs. Farell and watched her milking. She stood 
by while she cut the heads off three fat hens, and 
hung them by their feet to the grape arbor that they 
might bleed freely. The cream from last night's 
milk was skimmed. Then Mrs. Farell began her 
preparation for breakfast. When this was about 
ready, she called the other members of the family. 
The eldest boy came down first. She promptly sent 
him back with a mug of shaving-water for his father. 

When Uncle Ab came down, he was clean-shaven, 
and wore a stiff collar and cuffs, The family sat 
down to the breakfast-table. As was her habit, Mrs. 
Farell] saw that each was served, og 

‘*T must fill up the kettle,’’ she said to explain her 
leaving the table hurriedly, ‘I'll need an extra 
amount of water to clear up the breakfast work and 
scald the chickens for picking.’”’ 


FTER breakfast, Miss Kendig hung about the 
kitchen. She might have offered to help, but for 
reasons of her own she preferred, for the time, to be 

a mere looker-on.. Mrs. Farell took but a few minutes 
to eat breakfast. She moved quickly... The table 
was cleared and the dishes washed. Then she 
scalded the chickens and began: cleaning them. At 
this juncture, Mr. Farell quitted his easy chair on the 
porch, He came to the kitchen door, then drew 
back: ‘*‘Whew! you are like an oven in there. 
You'd better be spry, mother, if we want to get to 
church on time !’’ Then turning to Miss Kendig he 
added, ‘‘I’m no hand for going in to meeting late, 
and disturbing the devotions of those already present. 
There’s no sense in it, I've always said. If folks 
make up their mind to be on time, they can be there. 


It’s all habit.”’ 


He withdrew to the shady side of the house. Mrs. 
Farell, overheated and with nerves wrought up to a 
tension by her hurry, glanced up at the clock. 

‘1 did hope to have the potatoes pared and ready. 
But no matter, they'll have to wait until I get back.’’ 
She hurried toward the back stairway, unfastened her 
collar with one hand, and the strings of her apron 
with the other. 

Miss Kendig mountéd the stairs. When she re- 
turned, Mr. Farell and the two boys who were old 
enough to dress themselves were waiting in the yard 
by the kitchen. Mr, Farell was impatient. He said 
nothing, but he drew out his watch every few seconds. 

Mrs. Farell very soon appeared, her own hat on 
crooked. The hats of the two younger children were 
in her hands. She made every movement count. 
Quick as a flash one child had its hair brushed back 
and its hat in place, while the mother was. reaching 
out for the other. 

Miss Kendig waited for her, Together they stepped 
into the yard. The guest paused, She looked about 
her. ‘* Where are the horses? Don't vou drive?’’ 
she asked. Uncle Abner shook his head. ‘The 
horses must have a rest,’’ he replied,. ‘* Do you not 
remember what the good Book says,—‘In it thot 
shalt do no work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
nor thy cattle’ ?"’ 


a 


Miss Kendig paused. ‘‘ Do you know how hot it 
will- be walking home along that treeless, unprotected 
road? Two miles, too, if it is an inch, It will be 
ninety degrees in the shade,—and think of it in that 
dusty stretch."’ She closed her parasol. ‘‘I really 
think I'd better not go.’’ And she turned back into 
the house. 

From an upper window she watched the hurried, 
over-worked little woman trudging along in the dust. 

‘«T’ ll be guilty of interpolation,’’ said Miss Kendig 
to herself. ‘‘ By next Sabbath, I'll see that another 
word is included in Uncle Abner’s interpretation of 


‘the Fourth Commandment.’’ 


Taking up her Bible, she slipped from the house 
out under the trees by the brook, and spent the morn- 
ing there quietly. 

She was smiling and serene when, perspiring, tired, 
and dusty, the house-party returned. The noon-hour 
had passed. The younger children were fretful: ‘They 
whined and fussed. The walk of four miles had been 
too much for them. 

Mrs, Farell removed her gloves and hat as she 
walked across the porch. She unbuttoned her dress 
as she ascended the stair. In a few moments she 
returned, tying on her kitchen apron as she came. 


HE kitchen fire began its work of making the place 
almost unbearable again. For more than an 
hour Mrs. Farell hung over it. Thechicken was 

stewed, dressing made, potatoes mashed and biscuit 
baked. It was almost three o'clock before they sat 
down to dinner, By the time they had finished the 
sun was declining. The routine was again gone 
through, dishes washed, kitchen put in order, chickens 
fed, the cream skimmed from the morning’s milk, and 
the cows attended to. When all was finished, Mrs. 
Farell crept off to bed. j 

the following Tuesday, Miss Kendig had occasion 
to go to a town some miles distant. She told no one 
at the Farell farm the purpose of her. journey. She 


,asked the young man who understood scientific farm- 


ing to drive her to the station. She had a plan on 
hand. Before she reached the station, she had his 
promise of help in carrying it out. j 

She returned the following day. Inadvertently, 
she said that she had spent the previous day at West- 


port. -At that name, Mrs. Farell’s face brightened 
visibly, ‘‘I have a sister there,—a widow. She's 
well-to-do, I haven’t seen her for years, She's got 


a nice home, and takes life easy. She's asked me 
time and again to come there to visit, but I can’t get 
off. She's been here, but she’s the kind that’s 
always wanting to help. I declare, the week she was 
here I know she did more work than she does in a 
whole year at home. She won't set around idle while 
I'm busy, so I don’t insist upon her coming. It 
can’t be much pleasure to her. Did you happen to 
see or hear of her while you werethere? Her name’s 
Richey.’’ 

Miss Kendig had picked up a paper. So absorbed 
was she in it that she gave no answer to Mrs. Farell’s 
question. 


ARLY on the morning of the following Saturday, as 
the family were about to arise from the break fast- 
table, a boy galloped up on horseback, bearing a 
special delivery letter addressed to Mrs. Farel), As 
she nervously opened it, Miss Kendig, unobserved 
by any, slipped some money into the boy's hand. 
He understood the situation. He took it silently, 
turned his horse's head about, and galloped off. 
‘* What is it ?’’ she asked, turning to Mrs. Farell. 
‘*It's from my sister's next-door neighbor. She 
says I'm not to be alarmed,—Mrs. Richey is not sick, 
but I'm to come as soon as I can get there.’’ She 
glanced up at Uncle Abner. But before he could 
speak, the young scientitic farmer exclaimed, ‘‘ Just 
an hour to get to the station. Hurry! Get ready! 
I'll hitch up Maud, and we'll be there in no time,”’ 
‘‘Tll help you to dress,’’—already Miss Kendig 
was leading her to the stairway. ‘‘Isn’t it fortunate 
about my getting change yesterday? You will not 
need to go to the bank. That takessuch a long time. 
You can pay me again, I'll take it from next month’s 
board. Don’t fuss about the work. I'll do that. 
Yes, I'll get Sunday dinner, too.’’ As she talked, 
she was helping the elder woman out of her working- 
(Continued on page 209) 
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‘ and teachers meet with the evangelist. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 14, (Mark 2 : 23 to 3: 6) 
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Net-Fishing Evangelism in the Sunday-School 


By Alice Miriam Gamlin, 


Superintendent Evangelistic Department of the 
New York State Sunday School Association 
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REMARKABLE evangelisticcampaign, havingas’ 


its purpose the reaching of the children of New. 


York State, was put into effect some four years 


ago by the New York State Sunday School Association. , 


The plan was that the writer, as Children’s Evangel- 
ist, should conduct a series of daily meetings, after 
public school hours, for boys and girls, at a centrally 
located church in any town or smaller city where 
pastors and superintendents might decide to unite in 
such an effort. 


Adjuncts which have helped to make the work 


effective have been mothers’ and teachers’ meetings, 


parents’ meetings, and special services for boys and. . 
Evening young people's evangelistic, - 
meetings have been a part of the plan in some towns, 


young men. 


with excellent results. To win the youth to personal 


acquaintance with Jesus Christ has been the one aim _ 


of the meetings. The conduct of the boys’ and girls’ ' 
services, which are forty-five minutes long, has been 
as follows : appropriate hymns, one or two _ prayers, 
and the presentation of gospel truth. Under the 
power of the story of Jesus, scores of boys and girls 
have been ready to respond to the gospel invitation. 


Engagements are usually from ten to twelve days — 


each, and the work is done in both cities and towns. 


campaign. 

Encouragement, as well as appreciation, has been 
extended on every side. Each year has shown that 
this particular phase of work is meeting a long-felt 
need in church and Sunday-school life. A public- 
school teacher in Otsego County writes as follows : 
“‘Nearly all my grade of thirty-two pupils attended 
the meetings and expressed a desire to follow Christ. 
Most of them, I think, are very much in earnest ; a 
different spirit seems to pervade the room. They are 


“trying to be everyday, school-and-home Christians. 
“One boy, when I suggested that he had not been a 


good advertisement for God, seemed much impressed 
with the idea, and later asked me if I did not think 


‘he was a better advertisement.’’ 


Hew the Campsign is Opened 

Ministers who at the beginning of the series ex- 
pressed themselves as not being at all in favor of evan- 
gelistic meetings for boys and girls, have given their 
hearty support in each instance before the close of the 
mission, and some have handed us written words of 
testimony endorsing the methods employed. A Bap- 
tist pastor in Steuben County said : ‘‘ The young peo- 
ple’s work done here during the past two weeks is 
without a parallel in its importance. . The purpose of 
the work is ideal, the method effective.’’ 

The importance of this work lies in the importance 
of boys and girls. If cur youth are led to the Saviour, 
their trust and confidence in him as men and women 
will be the sweeter and more complete. Spurgeon 
said : ‘*I could spend days in telling of children who 
have given evidence of a change of heart. I have 
more confidence in children than in adults.’’ 

The joy of parents over the conversion of their chil- 
dren is one of the blessed results of the work. For 
instance, at a Sunday service two brothers, aged nine 
and eleven, came to Christ. Returning home at noon, 
they told with beaming faces of their acceptance of 
the Saviour. The mother shed tears of joy, while 
the father, who had once been a follower of Jesus 
Christ, but was then a drunkard, sobbed aloud as his 
boys told of their new-found joy. 

Personally, I bear testimony to the fact that evan- 
gelistic work can be done successfully among the boys 
and girls of our Sunday-schools, and with amazing 
results ; that by the employment of methods absolutely 
safe and sane, free from excitement or emotion, they 
can in large numbers be brought to the Saviour; that 
God's favor and blessing rest upon the work and those 
who engage in it. My conviction is that in the 
Christian church to-day there is no work so great or 
imperative, and certainly no field which is so thor- 
oughly ‘white unto harvest.’’ 

Visit with me, if you will, a community which has 


for two months been looking and working toward such 


a series of meetings for boys and girls. It is a union 
work, seven churches participating. The first meet- 
ing in the campaign is one where pastors, officers 
The hour is 
spent in the perfecting of arrangements and earnest 


—— ——— 





If eighty out of every hundred coming into the 
visible church of Christ are coming from the Sun- 
day-school, a practical question is: Does this chief 
harvest field yield all that it might? The cam- 
paign described here will perhaps startle many by 
its very boldness and the wide sweep of its purpose. 
Its remarkable results emphasize as words cannot 
how young children may receive the Gospel, and 
how their receiving it will make for conspicuous 
blessing. The example of New York state should 
kindle the zeal of other Sunday-school workers to 
** attempt great things for God and expect great 


¥ things from God,”’ in this central desire of the Mas- 


ter’s heart. 








_ prayer ; we are banded together to win to Christ every 


child who is not already a Christian. The opening 


,.meeting for. boys and girls is on Sunday at four o' clock. 


Parents and teachers are present, but the youth are 
given the body of the house. Bright familiar hymns 
are sung ; brief prayers are offered. Then some fif- 


_ teen minutes is devoted to the address, consisting of a 
In the city of Auburn ten churches united in the. 


Bible story with an evangelistic truth, clearly and 
simply told. The adults are forgotten, and only the 
children are seen ; they know this, and feel that the 
service is for them. Attention and interest character- 
ize every moment. More than four hundred young 
people, as well as a large number of adults, listen to 
the story of God's love. 

Monday shows an increased attendance and a still 


_deeper interest. On Tuesday at half past three, the 


mothers gather for a half hour of conference and 
prayer ; forty faithful women are present, and many a 
burdened mother’s heart breathes out its petition. 
The boys and girls have been at work, as scores of 
new faces are seen at the four o'clock meeting. 

On Wednesday evening the teachers and Sunday- 
school workers gather, and a delightful and helpful 
hour is spent. Another profitable time is spent with 
the mothers on Friday afternoon, followed by our 
banner meeting thus far. No part of the church 
building will accommodate us now except the main 
auditorium, and a magnificent gathering of some 
seen hundred boys and girls greets our eyes. Many 
adults are seated in the rearof the church. The most 
pleasing feature of this audience is that the boys num- 
ber almost as many as the girls, Before us are chil- 
dren from eight to ten, and boys and girls in their 
middle teens; some representing Christian homes, 
and others homes where Christ is not known. This 
is the day set apart for the first invitation ; parents 
and teachers have been urged to pray that the Spirit 
of God may bring conviction to those present. 


Definite Decisions for Christ 

The lesson being finished, I immediately ask for 
decisions for Christ. In a moment or two one boy 
stands. All are thinking deeply,—the struggle can 
be seen on their faces. Halfway back two others 
rise, remaining on their feet. Now, a girl; three 
other girls are standing,—another, and still another. 
We wait ; boys and girls all over the house are rising 
slowly, thoughtfully. Fifty,—yes, more than that,— 
sixty are standing in sight of their companions, par- 
ents, and teachers confessing Jesus Christ. 

Those who are twelve years of age and older are 
asked to come to the front of the church where pews 
have been vacated for them. The younger ones are 
conducted to an adjoining room. Two pastors remain 
with me in dealing with the first-mentioned group ; 
other pastors retire to the other room to help the 
younger ones, After a few earnest words are spoken 
as to what the acceptance of Christ means, we kneel, 
—boys, girls, pastors, and teachers,—the pastors and 
myself passing amongst the little ones encouraging 
them, after prayer has been offered by one or more 
adults, to utter sentence prayers of committal to the 
Saviour. Our hearts are gladdened as we hear from 
the lips of both boys and girls all about us, ‘‘ Lord 
Jesus, I want to be a Christian’’; ‘‘I do accept thee 
as my personal Saviour’’; ‘‘O Jesus, wash my sins 
away and make me thine."’ The hearts of adults are 
peculiarly touched and tears are flowing down many 
cheeks. Rising from our knees, again we speak of 








~-— 


what it means to give our hearts into God's keeping. 
The ‘*Whosoever’’ card is now distributed and ex- 
plained ; on the blank line is printed in outline red 
letters the word ‘‘ whosoever,’’ over which the signa- 
ture is to be written. These are returned to me before 
the service is dismissed. The cards read as follows : 





* For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that 
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believing in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life,” 


AEEPESS corcercrceccosecece sevccccccccoccecccocosccoce eeveceeee 
Sunday-school attended cecccccrecevesssscveserererscceceess 











In the other room just as beautiful a sight may be 
witnessed, where even younger children are com- 
mitting themselves to the Lord. Five boys, all mem- 
bers of one class, ranging in age from 13 to 165, 
have decided for Christ; the teacher, a young 
woman to whom these boys had been assigned be- 
cause of her excellent discipline, sobs as she gathers 
her boys around her. Seven lads, fourteen or there- 
abouts, members of a young men’s class, have also 
come, and the teacher, in a broken way, is trying to 
express his gratitude. A father and mother are 
making their way to the front. Both are deeply 
touched. The mother, putting her arms about her 
nine-year-old son, and turning to me, says, with tears 
rolling down her cheeks, ‘‘ He is our only boy ; we 
are so happy that he has taken Jesus." Three girls 
in one class, and one in another who never before 
had heard an invitation to come to Christ, caused 
deep rejoicing in the hearts of their teachers: A boy 
of fifteen asks his instructor if he may be excused 
from the gymnasium class on Monday, as he desires 
to bring a companion to the meeting. These are but 
a few of the many experiences of the day. 


Praising and Trusting the Saviour 

Instead of the regular Sunday-school session, on 
Sunday, an evangelistic service has been planned for. 
Among the first to rise are three young men in the pas- 
tor’s Baraca class. Alarge number of young women and 
boys and girls respond to the call,—fifty or more. At 
four o’ clock the hour opens with a praise and testimony 
service, The voices of young people mingle in telling 
of their acceptance of Jesus and their purpose to serve 
him, and we all rejoice together. Sunday evening 
at 7.30 a great gathering is held, —a parents’ -meeting. 
An address is given bearing upon the care of the seed 
just springing up in the lives of the little ones. The 
parents are urged to encourage its growth by home 
influence and example. 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday afternoons the 
aim is to strengthen and help those who are begin- 
ning the Chris<ian life. On these evenings special 
boys’ and young men’s meetings are held, and many 
of those who attend promise loyalty to the Master. 

The closing meeting of the series on Wednesday 
evening at 8.30 is a conference with pastors and 
superintendents. At this time the cards signed by 
the children are handed to the pastors, and plans for 
the care and instruction of these young Christians are 
talked over. With a glad heart, yet with sadness, we 
leave these young people who have endeared them- 
selves to us as they have been led to the Saviour. 

A little girl, nine years old, asked her mother: ‘‘ How 
old must I be, mother, to be a real Christian ?’’ 

‘* How old must you be, my dear, before you can 
love me ?’’ 

«* Why, I am old enough to love you now, mother, 
and I do love you very much.”’ 

‘* How old must you be before you can trust me?'’ 

**T am old enough now, mother."’ 

«* How old must you be before you can obey me?”’ 

The -child looked ashamed, and said, ‘*I am old 
enough now, mother, but I don’t always do it.’’ 

‘«If you are old enough to love and trust and obey 
your mother, you are old enough to be a real Chris- 
tian, for a real Christian is one who loves and trusts 
and obeys the dear Saviour."' 

Axsany, N. Y. 
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LESSON 2. APRIL 14. THE USE OF THE SABBATH 


Mark 2 : 23 to 3:6. Commit verses 27, 38 


Golden Text: The sabbath was made for man, and not man for the sabbath.— Mark 2 : 27 





The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


F YOU have ever walked the deck of one of the 
great transatlantic liners you will have noticed 
that about the middle of the ship is a plate run- 

ning straight across the whole width of the vessel 
from rail to rail. You will see that this plate moves 
forward and backward a little with the motion of the 
ship. As a matter of fact it is a huge joint, that 
allows the great ship to ‘‘ give” a little as she en- 
counters the tremendous waves that dash against 
her bows. A ship must of course be rigid and strong, 
but if she were absolutely rigid she would wear her- 
self out resisting the waves, and would be in danger 
of being weakened and broken before her time. So 
the ship is built to allow the great keel and the long 
hull to bend a little when it is necessary. It isa 
good thing for a ship to be rigid, but there are times 
when it is bad to be too stiff. Nearly everything 
that is very useful is also dangerous. A knife isa 
necessary tool, but if mishandled it cuts the one who 
uses it. Fire we must have, but if it is not controlled 
it will bring down the house in ashes, The Sabbath 
day of rest must be preserved, but when the Sabbath 
is made too strict it becomes a hardship. No rigid 
rules can be formed for Sunday that will fit ever 
person, every place, and every week. The two inci- 
dents of this lesson show that Jesus taught that the 
Sabbath was God's gift to man, and that man should 
use it and not abuse it, either from the side of a too 
rigid observance or from the side of neglect. 


The Teacher’s Preparation 

This lesson [gover ten! 4 forces upon us the intensely 
live question of Sabbath observance. Let the teacher 
be prepared to answer all the questions that are so 
likely to be asked, like those suggested in Mr. Wells’ 
article. Let him try ‘to answer, not from his own 
practise or conviction, but from the attitude and teach- 
ing of Jesus himself.. Professor Riddle in his para- 
graphs on “ Time” and ‘ Place” indicates sufficiently 
the background of the incidents of the lesson, Pro- 
fessor Clow in paragraphs 1 and 2, and Professor 
Riddle in paragraph 3, show why Christ ey 
came into collision with the Pharisees on the Sabbat 
observance question. Dr, Mackie shows, in para- 
graph 1, what the disciples did that brought about 
the first discussion, To appreciate the situation-one 
should realize to what minute lengths the law of 
Sabbath observance had gone ; otherwise it will not 
be easy to indicate just what Jesus was protesting 
against. Edersheim’s Life of Jesus, a Bible Diction- 
ary, or any accessible commentary will greatly help. 
Professor Mackie’s second paragraph. has a hint of it. 
When accused of doing what was unlawful Jesus 
replies by showing what David did in an emergency 
(Professor Riddle on vs. 25 and 26; consulting the 
Old Testament references); how the priests break 
the ceremonial law of the Sabbath in the course of 
their duty (Matt. 12:5). Jesus gives the —— 
for observing the Sabbath (v. 27). Now show that 
Jesus observed the Sabbath as God meant it to be 
observed, always bearing in mind: 

1. That the moral is above the ceremonial law 
(Professor Clow, paragraph 3; Mr. Ridgway, 1). 

2. That duty to others is above ceremonial law 
(Professor Clow, 4, and Mr. Ridgway, 2). 

3. That mercy comes before ceremonial law (Pro- 
fessor Clow, aragraph 5; Mr. Ridgway, 3). 

The meena incident carries the same moral prin- 
ciples. Their ceremonial law would shut him off 
from a deed of mercy. Matthew 12: 10 indicates 
that they were rather trying to entrap him. Jesus 
does not avoid the issue, but calls the man out in 
front of all. These things were not done ‘in a 
corner.” His unanswerable words (Professor Riddle, 
on vs. gand 5). This is one occasion when we are 
told that Jesus was angry. Study this holy wrath 
(this article, ‘‘ The Class in Session”). 

Many practical ommeetene on the principle of 
Sabbath keeping will be found in Mrs. Bryner’s 
article and in Mr. Ridgway’s. Miss Lovett gives 
two good illustrations of the necessity of Sabbath 
keeping. Bear in mind that Jesus. wag protecting 
the Sabbath from too strict an observance, and 
modern society inclines to give no observance. 


The Class in Session 
A man cannot do right for very long and not come 
Jesus neither sought nor 


into conflict with wrong. 

avoided conflict. The Jews had accumulated a set 
of artificial rules for Sabbath observance. These 
rules worked a positive hardship sometimes. It was 


absolutely certain that Jesus must come in conflict 
with this conventional Sabbath observance, All the 


Read Matthew 12 : 1-14; Luke 6: 1-11 


23 And it came to pass, that he was going on the sabbath 
day yr - the grainfields ; and his disciples } began, as they 
went, to pluck the ears, 24 And the Pharisees said unto him, 
Behold, why do they on the sabbath day that which is not 
lawful? 25 And he said unto them, ? Did ye never read what 
David did, when he had need, and was hungry, he, and they 
that were with him? 26 How he entered into the house of 
God when 8 A-bi‘a-thar was high priest, and ate the showbread, 
which it is not lawful to eat save for the priests, and gave also 
to them that were with him? 27 And he said unto them, ‘lhe 
sabbath was made for man, and not man for the sabbath : 28 
so that the Son of man is lord even of the sabbath. 

3:1 And he entered again into the synagogue; and there 
was a man there who had his hand withered. 2 And they 
watched him, whether he would heal him on the sabbath day ; 
that they might accuse him. g And he saith unto the man 
that had his hind withered, *Stand forth. 4 And he saith 
unto them, Is is lawful on the sabbath day to do good, or to 
do harm ? to save a life, or to kill? But they held their peace. 
5 And when he had looked round about on them with anger, 
being grieved at the hardening of their heart, he saith unto the 
man, Stretch forth thy hand. And he stretched it forth ; and 
his hand was restored. 6 And the Pharisees went out, and 
straightway with the Herodians took counsel against him, how 
they might destroy him. 

1Gr. sepa to make their way plucking. 21S. xxi. 6. %Some an- 
cient authorities read in the days of Abiathar the high priest 4 Gr. 
Arise into the midst. 


Zhe American Revision copyright, 1901 by Thomas Nelson and Sons 


~ 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


{The references here given are to paragraphs, by number, 
of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times] 


Chapter 2 : 23. — Why did the disciples take the grain from 
a field which did not belong tothem? What kindof grain 
was it? (Riddle; Clow, 2; Stifler, Class in Session.) 

Verse 24.—To what law concerning Sabbath observance 
were the Pharisees here referring? (Riddle; Clow, 2; 
Mackie, 1; Sanders, 2.) 

Verse 26,—Why was it right for David to eat the show- 
bread? (Riddle; Ridgway, 2; Sanders, 5.) 

Verse 28.—What connection has this with verse 27? 
(Riddle ; Clow, 6.) 

Chapter 3 : 1.—Where was this synagogue? Did Jesus 
enter the synagogue on this same sabbath? (Riddle, Ist 
paragraph, v. 1.) 

Verse 2,.—Why were the Pharisees anxious to find an 
accusation against Jesus? (Sanders, 7, 8, 9.) 

Verse 5.— What is meant here by anger? (Riddle; Clow, 
1; Miss Lovett, 1.) 

Vetse 6.—Who were the Herodians? Why should they 
have been anxious to destroy Jesus? (Riddle; Ridgway, 
5; Sanders, 9.) 








Synoptic Gospels give these two incidents, and in 
Strikingly uniform language, so we may presume 
that they were the first and most important conflicts 
that Jesus had on this point. The fault of which 


‘these disciples were accused was almost ridiculous. 


They were hungry ; the law of Moses allowed them 
to pick the wayside wheat. They rubbed it out in 
their hands, The Pharisees said, ‘‘ That is thresh- 
ing wheat on the Sabbath.” Jesus was not a Sab- 
bath breaker. He always kept the Sabbath. He 
did not let the Sabbath become aburden. ‘There are 
two ways of spoiling God’s gift of the day of rest: 
1. Don't keep it at all. 2. Make it a hardship by 
keeping it too rigidly. 

Jesus went to the synagogue on the Sabbath, and to 
the very synagogue where his critics went. He went 
there because it was God’s house, and it was his duty 
to go, and his pleasure. He did not go to make 
trouble. ‘They set a trap for him with an unfortunate 
man as the bait. Matthew says they pointedly asked 
him if it was lawful to heal on the Sabbath day. 

The eternal difference between the straightforward, 
clear-eyed soul and the man who loves self more than 
he loves truth now comes out clear as day. The 
Pharisees sit watching for ‘‘ evidence.” ae boldly 
accepts their challenge to declare himself. It must 
have taken their breath away. Hecalls the man out 
in the midst of all, and with swift, dagger-like ques- 
tions appeals to their human instincts. They glare 
at him with hardened hearts. How awful is the 
anger of God! This is the only time we read that 
Jesus was angry. Note that his anger was: 

1. Not vindictive; he did not threaten them. 

2. It was not personal; it was not caused by their 
attack on himself. 

3. It was free from selfishness and hate. 

4. It was aroused, not by their wickedness, but by 
their lack of human kindness. 

He heals the man before their eyes, well knowing 
what it would cost him. Note the difference in their 
**madness” (Luke 6 : 11). This was vindictive, 
murderous, and personal, Thus does the blinded 





heart of man prefer the laws of man’s own making 
to the simple dictates of common sense and kindness. 
From now on there is a group of men who frankly 
plan among themselves to murder this Teacher. For 
what reason? His rege was practically a con- 
demnation of themselves. If he prevailed they must 
lose their place and influence in society. Their mo- 
tive for murder was not love of truth, but determina- 
tion to keep their places, 


A Lesson Summary 


There is no fixed rule about right conduct that can 
ever take the place of brains and common sense 
working in tune with the law of love. Religious ob- 
servances and rules, no matter how logical and ben- 
eficial, are wrong when their exercise would work an 
injury to a human being. Jesus’ own conduct is 
governed by the one rule that he gives for men as 
their supreme guide; ‘* Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, ... and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” ‘Tested by the latter part of this law, these 
Pharisees stand condemned, for they would have 
had the disciples go hungry and the man remain a 
cripple rather than that their rule should be broken. 

Now it is considerably easier to make a rigid rule 
and follow it to a finish than it is to use our judgment 
honestly and conscientiously on the countless deci- 
sions that must be made in the course of a week's 
living. But the man who learns to decide swiftly 
and honestly the issues of life as they arise is the 
only man who is really a free man. This is the 
beauty of Jesus’ conduct. Absolutely natural, 
human, easy, right ; and his only law is the law of 
love. Instead, therefore, of debating whether it is 
right for a man to play golf on Sunday, for example 
(to take only one of the many questions that are 
asked), drop all debating, and just honestly and 
fearlessly judge the thing according to the law of 
love. Is staying away from church to play golf 
loving God with all thy heart? And is keeping cad- 
dies, attendants, and workmen Jaboring all day lov- 
ing thy neighbor as thyself? Conduct honestly 
judged by this law has nothing to fear. totes Ey 


Questions for Class Use 


1. Did the disciples have the right to pick the grain out 
of a stranger’s field? (Deut. 23 : 25.) 

2, Why was it right for David to eat the showbread ? 

3. Give an example of something that would be right to 
do on one Sunday and wrong to do on the next. 

4- What do you consider the best all-round rule for 
Sunday observance ? 

5. Why did Jesus go into the synagogue, knowing that 
these men were antagonistic to him? 

6. What was the cause of Jesus’ anger ? 

7. Can you imagine from this incident what the ‘* wrath 
of God ”’ is like? 


Other Teaching. Points 


The Heavenly Father is entirely sympathetic with our 
necessities, and never demands anything unreasonable. 

No man is really a free man who cannot look at his own 
conduct from an impersonal point of view. If ‘* the truth 
shall make you free,’’ you shall be free indeed. 

There are plenty of people who claim that they are seek- 
ing the truth when they are really simply searching for 
strong excuses for their conduct. 

Conscientiousness does not transform an error into right. 

The safest rule to follow is the Golden Rule, and it 
takes much honest mental exertion to follow this. Really 
to follow Christ is certain to develop a man’s brains. 

Jesus made no effort to be original, or to upset customs 
and rules. His one rule of conduct was love, ‘This rule 
will often conflict with customs and make one appear to 
be ‘‘ original,’’ but there is a big difference between Jesus’ 
conduct and the eccentricity of a selfish and conceited man 
trying to be ‘* original,’’ 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Mark 3: 7-19; Matthew 5: 13-16.] 

The kind of friends and associates a man succeeds 
in attaching to himself is a large factor in his life. 
It was possibly a year after his ministry began before 
Jesus selected his official representatives. They 
were a varied group, widely divided in temperament 
and previous training. Our information about most 
of them is very limited, and therefore all the more 
precious. 


1. Is there any indication that Jesus objected to great 
crowds attending him ? 

2. How did Jesus prepare for the selection of the apos- 
tles? (Luke 6 : 12, 13.) 

3. Is there any significance in the number chosen ? 

4. How many of them were relatives of other apostles ? 

5. What was the purpose oi their calling ? 

6. What would you infer about the character of James 
and John from their surname Boanerges ? 


Evanston, ILL. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 14 (Mark 2: 23 to 3:6) 


The Hallowed Sabbath Day 


By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, B.D. 


E SEE why this open conflict over the keeping 
W of the Sabbath follows hard after the caviling 
about fasting. They are both evidences of 
the vexing hostility of scribe and Pharisee to the 
ways of Jesus. That hostility shadowed and sad- 
dened all his ministry. Here his morai indignation is 
silent. It is seen only in that awful look round 
about. When the end comes it will break out in im- 
passioned Woes of doom. 

In these two incidents Jesus appears as a Sabbath 
breaker. The hungry disciples as they passed 
through the grainfields plucked the ears of grain and 
ate them. That act violated no statute of the wise 
and merciful Old Testament law. But under a petty 
‘Talmudic prescription it was ‘‘ reaping,” and therefore 
a breach of the Sabbath. The man with the with- 
ered hand, as these watching and spying foes ex- 

ted, caught the compassionate eyes of Jesus. To 
eal him was to work. It was to break in upon that 
hedge of minute, legal, priest-born restrictions which 
had made the Sabbath day a burden to the old anda 
valley of the shadow to the young. Jesus stands to 
give liberty to the captives, and as he speaks he 
lays down the principles of our enfranchisement, and 
turns the Pharisaic Sabbath into the day of the Lord. 

Note, to begin with, that Jesus places the moral 
above the ceremonial. Jesus paid a high regard to 
all ceremonial laws. He never offended the common 
conscience needlessly. He fulfilled all righteous- 
ness. He attended the synagogue. He kept the 
Jewish feasts. No hammer fell in the carpenter's 
shop at Nazareth on the Sabbatli. No selfish pleas- 
ure or plea for ease ever lured him away from its 
due observances. But when the moral iaw and the 
ceremonial observances came into conflict, he broke 
the ritual demand as though it were a fetter on a 
freeman. As David fed his hungry men even with the 
sacred showbread, so he broke the petty rubric of 
Pharisaic limitation to satisfy his disciples’ need. 
‘That was, and is, the true hallowing of the Sabbath. 
We shall not forget to assemble with its ‘‘ solemn 
treops and sweet societies.”” We shall not take our 
secular pleasures, or indulge our sloth. But we 
shall not be held a | mean-thoughted ideals of its 
peculiar sanctity. henever any need of men, any 
hunger of body or deeper hunger of spirit, whenever 
any: necessity required to bless human life calls, we 
shall. disregard the small rules and petty customs, 
and even commended rites, to minister to men, 

Note, again, that Jesus places the dutiful above 


the ceremonial. Mark omits, what Matthew records, ' 


the further reach of Christ’s defense of a rightly hal- 
lowed Sabbath day. ‘‘The priests in the temple 
profane the Sabbath, and are blanieless.’’ Jesus is 
poiiting out that this rigid and grinding ceremonial 
prescript which laid an interdict on all the solemn 
obligations of the heart would have bidden the 
priest stay his hand and cease his service, lest he 
also should be guilty of ‘“ work.” ‘There are duties 
which a narrow ceremonial law has often condémned. 
Yet we must light our fire, and spread our table with 
our cheerful meal, and make our children glad with 
music, all consecrated to our Lord, and all blessed 
by his presence, and we do not profane the temple. 
The woman moves in the temple of her home in 
comely kindnesses. ‘The servant of Christ busies 
himself in the temple of the sanctuary in many a 
wise and winsome device to lure young souls in, 
which stern brows may frown at. The large heart 
of love and affection goes out to minister in generous 
gift and genial visit, and he also serves in God’s 
temple. hat is thy duty this Sabbath morn? 
Fulfil it, whatever petty customs of man forbid, and 
so obey Christ. 

Note again, that Jesus places the merciful above 
the ceremonial. ot only need, not onl duty, but 
mercy has its claim upon the Sabbath day. ‘There 
are withered hands, yes, and withered hearts, to be 
healed, and he who will follow Christ in healing 
them will not let any ceremonial, whether in day, or 
in method, or in creed, or in name, prevent him in 
such a ministry. Jesus points out that not only is 
the Sabbath a day given to do good, but that not to 
do good upon it is to doevil. This is, as the Lord 
meant it to be, the word of severest rebuke. How 
do we use our Sabbaths? We may not burden 
others and rob them of their rest while they serve us, 
or take our pleasure in Sunday golf, or make our 
home a place of revelry. or use the day as one of 
self-indulgent sloth. But are we using it for deeds 
and offices of mercy? We may attend the place of 
prayer, and keep a rigid silence in our home. Jesus 
bids us remember that these ceremonial acts may be 
omitted if we are remembering the withered in hand 
and heart. If we are forgetting these, our ritual is 
hateful in his sight, as was that of these Pharisees. 

Note again, that Jesus sets forth the charter of 
the hallowed Sabbath day. It has two clauses. 
«The Sabbath was made for man.” Man is not to 
be shaped to some conception of its measure. It is 
to be fashioned and ordered for his good. It was 
made for man’s physical, and intellectual,-and moral, 
and spiritual needs. It was made not for. one of 
them-alone, but for all. It was made therefore for 


_ established, not as an end, but asa means. 
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test and renewal of body, for enlargement of mind, 
for reordering of ideal, for pore and fellowshi 
with men and with God. ‘‘’The Son of man is lo 
of the Sabbath.” ‘The day is now at his command, 
for his purposes. If we keep the Sabbath as he kept 
it, all will be well, 

GLascow, SCOTLAND. 


b 4 
The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


LACE.—It is probable, but not certain, that both 
Sabbath controversies occurred in the same 
place, which is not named, but was somewhere 

in Galilee, perhaps at Capernaum, 

Time.—As the grain was still standing, the date 
was in the spring, just after the passover, since in that 
region this was the time of harvest. But there is no 
passover which this lesson could follow, unless John 
i refers to a passover, the second in our Lord’s pub- 

ic ministry. Hence, on the chronological theory 
here held, April, A.D. 28 is the probable time. 

Jewish Sabbath Observance.—Formality and hair- 
splitting morality probably never reached such excess 
as in the rabbinical usages respecting Sabbath observ- 
ance. The observance of this day of the week, while 
originally of religious significance, became, when the 
Jews were in exile, the great outward mark of dis- 
tinction from the Gentiles, and thusasignof national 
prejudice. ‘he real are toy of this divinely appointed 
institution was defeated. Sooner or later our Lord 
must show his antagonism to this stronghold of 
formalism and exclusiveness. At Jerusalem he had 
healed an impotent man on the sabbath (John 5). 
Hostility at once arose, and now the same hostility 
appears in Galilee, as narrated in the lesson. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 23.—On the sabbath day: Occurs in em- 
phatic position, according to the better attested text. 
—Grainfields: Probably the grain was barley.—/His 
disciples ; ‘Those who then followed Jesus, since the 
Twelve had not yet been chosen.— 70 pluck the ears: 
Luke adds ‘‘did eat, rubbing them in their hands,” 
while Matthew mentions their hunger. 

Verse 24.— Unto him: Luke implies that the disciples 
also were addressed.— That which was not lawful: 
It was lawful to pluck the ears on a weekday (Deut. 
23 : 25), but to do so on a sabbath day was considered 
an act of reaping, and this, as ‘‘servile labor,”’ was 
held to be unlawful by the Pharisees. So the rubbing 
in the hands was deemed to be ‘‘threshing.” Such 
regulations were accompanied by equally minute 
methods of making certain kinds of labor lawful. 

Verse 25.—Did ye never read what David did: 
The case of David is an apt one (1 Sam 21: 1-6), not 
only because of his eminence, but because he violated 
a specific commandment on the plea of necessity. 

erse 26.—TZhe house of God: The tabernacle, 
then at Nob.— When Abiathar was high priest: 
Presents an historical difficulty. For the priest at Nob, 
when David came, is called Ahimelech (1 Sam. 21); 
his son Abiathar afterward became high priest. The 
best explanation is that both father and son bore the 
name of Abiathar, as appearsfrom a comparison of 1 
Samuel 14: 3; 2Samuel 8:17; 1 Chronicles 18: 16; 24: 6. 
—The showbread: Twelve loaves were placed upon 
a table in the Holy Place; fresh oneson the sabbath, 
and the old loaves were eaten by the priests. Prob- 
ably David obtained the loaves on the sabbath day. 
Matthew adds three other arguments. The general 
lesson is: works of necessity are lawful on the sabbath. 

Verse 27.—T74e sabbathwas made for man: Pecu- 
liar to Mark; the sabbath, as an institution, was 
Theend 
is the physical and spiritual welfare of men. 

Verse 28.—So ¢hat: With different setting, the 
statement of this verse is common to the three evan- 
gelists. Here it is closely joined with verse 27; be- 
cause the sabbath was made for man, /he Son of 
man ts lord even of the sabbath. 

Chapter 3 : 1.—Entered again: The context shows 
that this was on the sabbath day, probably the next 
one.—His hand withered: Luke, ‘his right hand.” 
Whether caused by disease or accident is unknown. 

Verse 2.— Watched him: Matthew says they put 
the question to Jesus, giving this reply. 

Verse 3.—Stand forth: Greek, ** Arise into the 
midst.” The opponents were to be witnesses of the 
cure. 

Verse 4.—J/s tt awful? The question was not about 
doing good or evil, but about benefiting or injuring. 
The principle our Lord upheld was that acts of mercy 
were lawfulon the sabbath day.—Aut they held their 

eace: His argument was unanswerable; yet their 

ostility was not lessened. 

Verse 5.—Looked round about on them with anger: 
The anger was expressed in the look.— Being grieved 
at the hardening of their heart: Jesus was angry, 
because he was holy; but grieved because of his 
loving compassion. The union of holiness and love 
is a moral proof that he is the Son of God. 

Verse 6.— With the Herodians: Members of the 
court party, and. usually opposed to the Pharisees. 
But their antagonism to Jesus brought them together. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Liberty.— 7hat which is not lawful (v.24). Major 
Whittle, some years ago, was holding evangelistic 
services in Coatesville. In one of the testimony 
meetings Nick Carlin, a well-known ‘ deadbeat,” 
got up and in a loud voice told how good he was since 

e had ‘‘jined church.” ‘* Don’t swear, don’t chaw, 
don't smoke, don’t lie.” It killed the meeting dead. 
The Major dismissed us, saying, ‘‘ Let me tell you one 
thing you must never forget. When you become a 
Christian you can do whatever you wanT todo,” Itis 
just that way with Sabbath-keeping. If you loveChrist 
your heart will be right and you need not fuss and 
worry about Sabbath-keeping. If you have a Sunday- 
school at a distance, and a horse or auto will take you 
there let them take you. Those ergy J golfers are 
not real Christians, no matter what the label. Atall 
the sunday golf-links I know John Barleycorn is in evi- 
dence one way and another. John and the Sunday 


‘golfers are generally good friends (Psa. 118 : 24). 


Common Sense.— What David did (v. 25). 
a national hero, This was a hard hit. 
necessity and emergenc 
pended (1 Sam. 21 : 6). People are supposed to have 
common sense. Oscar Peters promised his father he 
would not go to the theater. When Dr. Chapman 
held services in the Garrick Theater, Oscar wouldn’t 
go. David was one of the best. He was up against 
a fool king who was trying to kill him. The big roll- 
ing-mill broke down on a Saturday. By working all 
night Saturday, all day Sunday, and Sunday night, 
we got the mill started ‘Mendes morning. Many men 
were saved from idleness and saloons and loss of 
wages. Our conscience said, ‘‘ Well done.” But we 
lost ali the work of the same big mill later because 
we absolutely refused to make regular repairs on 
Sundays. That makes all the difference in the world 
(Matt. 12: 11). Yes, Frank, either sell the animal or 
fill up the pit if it makes a regular business of falling 
in on the Sabbath. 

Our Cottage.— 7 %e sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the sabbath (v.27). Man is built on the 
seventh day plan. Successful men are sabbath- 
keepers. China and India have no sabbath. Amer- 
ica and England do, Sabbath is God’s great gift 
to workers. El Nidito, the little cottage where I 
live, was made for me to rest in. It is to be kept 
holy. A place of places. The holiest here on earth. 
Indeed, I am taking care of it. Six hours are for the 
hang? old shop down the creek, but the seventh is 
or El Nidito. There are not a whole let of. iron- 
bound regulations here at El Nidito, Of course they 
want me to ‘‘wipe my feet,” ‘‘ hang up the towels,” 
‘*fold up the clothes,” ‘‘shut the drawers,” and 
‘* throw the dirty linen into the bag.” God gave me 
the home and he gave me wits. I am to take care of 
my house. But I wasn’t born to fit into El Nidito. 
I was born to be a son of God and to do what God 
asks (Gal. 3: 26; Mark 3 : 35). 


Sunday Gadding.—/s 77 /awful on the sabbath day 
to do govd? (3: 4.) Jesus appeals to common sense. 
There is a distinction between the single act and the 
‘‘regular thing.” Not the single act, but a series of 
acts make or mar you. A single trip to see a sick 
friend is a good thing, but to put off all visiting for 
Sunday will kill religion as dead asadoor-nail. Here 
is the solution of the whole question. If it is good 

ou can doit. It is good to swim; to fish; to play 

all; to do business. Therefore we can do it on Sun- 
day. But wait. To whom do you do good? Tothe 
neighbors, to the town, to yourself? Well, hardly. 
Nearly all of the fellows I have seen go tothe bad 
made their first ‘‘ break’’ by breaking the sabbath. 
Find Isaiah 58 : 13, 14, and never forget it as long as 

ou live, for it is absolutely true, and I cari prove it. 

tis ‘‘ lawful” to take some of your Sunday dessert, 
these April strawberries, for example, and go down 
to the Neck and see old Auntie Davis and read her 
the Ninety-first Psalm. This kind of thing is what 
Jesus was talking about. 


The Full Day.— Stretch forth thy hand,... and 
his hand was restored (v. 5). Sabbath or no sab- 
bath. The Master of the. day now honors his day. 
And all we Sunday-school folks and all we other 
folks who are busy helping this old world of ours to 
be better are also honoring the day. Notice the 
‘‘anger.” There is that about this whole scene I 
like. It is full of spirit, full of indignation, full of 
pity, full of power, full of blessing, and full of thanks- 
giving. In fact, we have a splendid sample of a full 
Sunday. The Pharisees wanted to kill kim. Phari- 
sees since that day have hunted many a blessing- 
bringer to death. Savonarola. Huguenots. Noth- 
ing in all this world so cruel and hateful and unfeel- 
ing as a dead formalism masquerading as religion. 
It is blatant around us on every side. Hundreds of 
men touch this brazen fraud and are soured on all 
religion. They do not touch the modest, gentle 
‘«stretch forth thy hand” kind of real religion, and so 
they cannot know. Let’s show them (Matt. 5 : 16). 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 


David 
In times of 
the rules must be sus- 
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The Ilustration Round - Table 


LL. readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year’s lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


The Far-away Look.— Zhe sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the sabbath 
(Golden Text), in one of Dr, Miller’s help- 
ful anecdotes we are told of a Christian 
woman, a busy editorial writer, whose eyes 
began to trouble her, until she was obliged 
to go to an oculist to see what was the mat- 
ter with them, She told him she thought 
she needed a new pair of glasses. ‘The ocu- 
list told her what she needed was not new 
glasses, but rest for the eyes. ‘That, she told 
him, was impossible. Her work compelled 
her to sit all day bending over a desk, read- 
ing and writing. ‘The wise oculist asked her 
where she lived, and found it was in full 
sight of the Blue Ridge Mountains and the 
Alleghenies. ‘*Go home,’ he said, ‘‘and 
do your work as usual, but every hour or so 
leave your desk, and go stand on your porch 
and look at the mountains. ‘The far-away 
look will rest your eyes after the long strain 
of reading manuscripts and proof-sheets.’’ 
That is what sabbaths are for—the far-away 
looks. We all need them—an hour or two 
on Sunday, if no more, ‘Then—and here is 
the lesson for many a busy house-mother 
who must prepare meals even on Sunday for 
her hungry children, who must often nurse 
the sick ones or stay at home with the little 
ones—if anything calls one away from the 
rest of soul and body, remember the words 
of the Lord Jesus, how he said that God 
wants mercy (kindness, goodness, helpful- 
ness) even more than sacrifice.—/uniata 
Rohrback, Washington, D.C. From The 
Epworth Herald. 


Flowers and Potatoes.— 7#e sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the sabbath 
(Golden Text). Lord Napier was discussing 
the question of Sabbath observance with a 
friend., Said his friend: ‘*I don’t see any 
harm ina man’s spending 'a few hours at 
work in his flower-garden on Sunday ; it 
seems to me that he might gain great good 
from it.’’ His lordship replied, ** Yes, but 
when a man begins 1n his flower-garden, he 
is likely to end in his potato-patch.’’ ‘Letus 
beware lest, like Esau, we barter the bound- 
less spiritual blessings which the Sabbath 
brings for a mess of earthly pottage.—Her- 
man W. Verseput, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
From The Christian Endeavor World, 


When “Loving Day’ Comes.— 7%e 
sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the sabbath (Golden Text), ‘‘ Mama,’’ 
‘said a little boy one Sunday afternoon, ‘I 
s’pose they call this day a holy day because 
it’s such a loving day.’’ ‘* Why, every day 
is a loving day,’’ said his mother, ‘I love 
papa, he loves me, and we both love you 
and baby every day as well as on the Sab- 
bath day,’? ‘*I know it, mama, but other 
days you haven’t time to say so, and father 
can’t take me to hear the singing, and he 
can’t ’muse me on his knee, and tell me 
stories ’bout good boys ‘cept on Sunday. 
Oh, yes, mama, it is a loving day,’’ A large 
part of every Sunday should be spent at 
home cherishing the domestic relationship. 
Next to public worship no other Sunday 
duty can be more important.—Afary £. 
Watson, Hartford, Conn, From The Ree- 
ord of Christian Work, 


Going Blind ?— 7%e sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the sabbath (Gol- 
den Text), A gentleman who was passing 
some mines in Pennsylvania asked a little 
boy why the field was so full of mules, 
‘*These mules are worked in the mines 
through the week,’’ replied the boy, ** and 
they are brought up into the light on Sunday 
to keep them from going blind.’’ The ap- 





plication is apparent. —Jf7s. M, Watts, Lon- 
don, England. From The Sunday School | 
Chronicle. 


A Blind Boy's Question.—/s 7 lawful 
on the sabbath day to do good? (v. 4.) Dr. 
George M. Mackie in his article in The Sun. | 
day School Times some time ago, told the | 
following: ‘*Some time ago when studying | 
this incident in the Hebrew New Testament | 
with a class of Jewish school-boys, I asked | 
them what they thought about Christ’s action. | 
One boy said that as the man’s infirmity had | 
likely been of long standing, he could easily 
have waited one day more, 


= | 
Anotner said | 
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that it would have saved trouble if Jesus had 
deferred the cure until the next day. A 
third maintained that there had been no in- 
fringement of the sabbath law because the 
act of healing had not involved any manual 
operation, Finally, the discussion was broken 
up by the question of a blind boy in the 
class, ‘ What would you have preferred if you 
had had the withered hand?’ ’’—Afary EZ: 
Watson, Hartford, Conn, The prise for 
this week is awarded to this illustration, 


What He Had Crushed.— 7he Son of 
man is lord even of the sabbath(v. 28). One 
morning a gentleman was going to church. 
He was a singular man, and would some- 
times do and say what children are apt to 
call ** funny things.’’ As he was going along 
he met a stranger driving a heavily loaded 
wagon through the town, When this gen- 
tleman got right opposite the wagoner, he 
stopped, turned around, and lifting up both 
hands as if in horror, exclaimed as he gazed 
under the wagon: ‘*There, there, you are 
going over it. There, you have gone right 
over it.’”? The driver was frightened. He 
drew up his reins in an instant, crying, 
‘* Whoa! whoa!" and brought his horses to 
astand. ‘hen he looked under the wheels, 
expecting to see the mangled remains of 
some innocent child, or at least some poor 
dog, or pig, that had been crushed to death. 
But he saw nothing. So, after gazing about, 
he looked up at the gentleman wao had so 
strangely arrested his attention, and anxiously 
asked, ‘* Pray, sir, what have I gone over ?”’ 
** The fourth commandment,’’ was the quiet 
but earnest reply, ‘* Remember the sabbath 
day, to keep it holy.’’—A/7s. 17. G. Evans, 
Baltimore, Md. From The Ram's Horn, 


x 
The Withered Hand—Whole 
By Amos R. Wells 


(From The Sunday School ‘limes of April 16, r910.) 
RAISE GOD! Praise God! Give me my 
touls again ! 


Oh, let me grasp a hammer and a saw ! 

Bring me a nail, and any piece of wood. 

Come, see me shut my hand and open it, 

And watch my nimble fingers twirl a ring. 

How good are solids !—oak, and stone, and 
iron, 

And rough and smooth, and straight and curved 
and round 

Here,'Hannah : for these long and weary years 

My hand has ached to smooth your shining 
hair 

And touch your dimpled cheek. 
and see : 

I am a man again, a man for work, 

A man for earning bread and clothes and home ; 

A man, and not a useless hold-the-hand ; 

A man, no more a bandaged cumberer. 

Oh, blessed Sabbath of all Sabbath days! 


Come, wife, 


And did you hear them muttering at Him? 

And did you see them looking sour at me ? 

‘They'll cast me from the synagogue, perchance, 

But let them: I've a hand, a hand, a hand ! 

And ah, dear wife, to think He goes about 

So quietly, and does such things as this, 

Making poor half-men whole, in hand and foot, 

In eye and ear and witless maniac mind, 

To get such praise as that! Well, here's a 
hand, 

A strong, true hand that now is wholly His, 

To work or fight for Him, or what He will ; 

For he has been the Hand of God to me. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D. D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister 
of the Anglo-American Congregation 
in Beyrout 


EHOLD, why do they on the sabbath 
day that which is not lawful ? (v.24). 

The objection was not to plucking 

and eating a few ears of wheat as they passed 
through the fields. Oriental -courtesy allows 
a traveler to gratify the passing whim of 
taking a few grapes, figs, or a handful of 
wheat, provided the stranger does not carry 





away anything in a basket or similar recep- | 


tacle, 


But the disciples for a few moments | 


used their hands like millstones for husking | 


the wheat. That was work. The rabbis 
mention a few occasions on which the sab- 
bath law of their interpretatiun may be 
broken, but even on these points the agree- 
ment ‘s not complete. 

The sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the sabbath (v. 27). The fullest 
expression of the view here rebuked is con- 
tained in the rabbinical statement: ‘* Zhe 


world was created solely for the Torah’’ 
(Law),—that is, to be an opportunity for the 
introduction and glorifying of the Law of 
Moses. ‘lhe sabbath rule was part of the 
‘Torah, and the Torah was a king, and the 
king must rule for his own glory. There is 
a wayin which ‘‘ the letter killeth,’’ but that 
way is for the most part hidden from the eyes 
of our modern democracy, Our danger is 
rather from the profanation of the quickening 
spirit. There is a pretty rabbinical rule that 
a festival lamp cannot be used for any com- 
mon purpose. Some one in the family may 
wish to search for a book, a dish, an article 
of dress: he must get another light. The 
gospel of God is always something ‘‘ con- 
cerning his Son.”’ 


ALEXANDRIA, Eoyprt. 
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Simple Geography Lessons 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut 
Would lik class 
you like your dh or - 
the geoqmohe. of Palestine? Dr. Hurlbut has 
le je through this series of seven 
brief supplemental lessons. The issue of the 
Times of February 17, page 103, commenced 
the series, and gave suggestions as to how to 


these lessons in the class or for a depart 
" aunt or school as a whole. 


a 


Lesson 7. The New Testament 
Divisions. 


UR lessons on the land of Palestine now 
include so many facts that it will not 
be practicable to review at one time 

all that has been learned previously. With 
this lesson it might be well therefore to begin 
by naming the places, as given in Lessons 
4, 5, and 6, Then draw the boundary lines 
of the five divisions of the land as given in 
the New Testament. Call attention to the 
fact that the Bible covers several thousand 
years of history, and that at different times 
the land was differently divided. Thus, in 
the days of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob it was 
occupied by the Philistines, the Canaanites, 
the Amorites, etc., each living in a different 
region. After the Israelites under Joshua 


conquered the land, they divided it into | 


twelve tribes. Later it was divided into the 
two kingdoms of Israel and Judah. But as 
we are now studying the life of Jesus Christ, 
we will give the divisions of . Palestine as 
they were when Jesus lived on the earth and 
taught in this land. 

These divisions were five in number. 
Four of them were called provinces, while 
the fifth was only a district or region where 
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| the Samaritans lived, without definite boun- 


daries, and a part of one of the provinces. 

Draw the boundary lines to indicate these 
divisions : 

1. On the northwest the Province of Gal- 
lee, where Jesus lived. 

2. On the southwest the Province of Judea, 
the largest and most important of the divi- 
sions. 

3. Between these the District of Samaria, 
where the Samaritans lived. This was a 
part of the province of Judea, and under the 
same rule. ‘ts boundary line was indefinite, 
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for it was not separated from Judea. It in- 
cluded only a part of the mountain region, 
that around the twin mountains of Ebal and 
Gerizim, having Shechem for its principal 
city, and did not extend to the seacoast 
plain, 

4. On the east of the river Jordan, the 
province on the north might be called De- 
capolis, though that name refers rather to a 
region in it than to the province itself. The 
exact name for it would be * Philip’s ‘letrar- 
chy,”’ because it was ruled by Herod Philip, 
whose title was ‘‘tetrarch.’”? ~The word 
**tetrarch’’ means “the ruler of a fourth 
part,’’ and this province was one-fourth of 
the land of Palestine. 

5. South of Decapolis was the Province of 
Perea. ‘The word ‘*Perea’’ means ‘‘ be- 
yond,”’ and this was the province beyond the 
river Jordan, idea 

Review the names of these divisions, and 
then show on the map the places contained 
in each, thus: 

1. In Galilee, Nazareth, Cana, and Caper- 
naum, ‘Tyre was just outside of it, and out- 
side of Palestine also, in the land of Phoenicia. 
Mount Lebanon is north of Galilee, and 
Mount Gilboa is in the south of the same 
province, 

2. In Samaria is Shechem and the twin 
mountains, Ebal and Gerizim, 

3. In Judea we find on the seacoast plain 
Gaza, Joppa, and Cesarea, and in the moun- 
tain region, Beersheba, Hebron, Bethlehem, 
Jerusalem, and Bethel; in the Jordan Val- 
ley, Jericho, Mount Zion is in Judea, also 
Mount Carmel, just on the border of Galilee. 

4. In Decapotis we name Bethsaida, Dan, 
and Ceesarea-Philippi ; also Mount Hernion, 

5. In Perea, Bethabara and Mount Nebo. 

It might be a good plan to give these 
places and mountains in the various divisions 
as a separate lesson. This will complete the 
series; but the map may remain, and the 
subjects should be reviewed and re-reviewed 
frequently until the pupils in the class or 
department have thein fully at command. 


Newakk, N, J. 
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One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty that is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells 


QUESTION GRAIN-FIELD.—Make or 
A obtain a shallow tray. It is best made 
of wood, though one made of several 
thicknesses of heavy pasteboard will answer. 
Fill it with earth, and then stick up in it a 
large number of ‘stalks of barley,’’ ‘imita- 
ting the field through which Christ and his 
disciples were walking. 

These ‘‘ stalks ’’ will be the genuine arti- 
cle, if you can easily get it; but if not, take 
an old broom and use its stalks, Fasten to 
the top of each, for the ‘*head’’ of the 
stalk, a slip of paper bearing some question 
in regard to Sabbath-keeping. Each ques- 
tion must be independent of all the others. 
The pupils will take turns in picking the 
stalks, reading the questions aloud, and an- 
swering them. Some of the questions will 
lead to considerable discussion. 

Here are some questions that may be 
found useful: ‘** What kind of letter-writing 
may one wisely do on Sunday? What sort 
of walks may be taken on the Lord’s day? 
Should one make calls on the Sabbath? If 
so, what kinds of calls? Is it right to use 
the bicycle on Sunday? If so, under what 
circumstances? How can we help others 
to keep the Sabbath? What preparation for 
the Sabbath should we. make on Saturday ? 
What are the results of wise Sabbath observ- 
ance? What are the advantages of going to 
church? What gains come from going to 
Sunday-school? What gains come from 
work in a young people’s society? What 
part should Bible-reading have in our Sab- 
baths? What kinds of reading are right for 
Sunday? Why are Sunday newspapers 
wrong? What difference should there be 
between our Sunday conversation and our 
conversation on other days of the week ? 
What is wrong with the big Sunday dinner ? 
Why do Christians object to Sunday street- 
cars? Should we use the post-office on 
Sunday? Should we use the steam-cars on 
the Lord’s day? What do you think about 
| telephoning on Sunday? What is wrong 
| with Sunday baseball? Why should the 
| theaters be closed on Sunday? Are any 
| public sports right on Sunday? Why not ? 
| What do you think about the study of Mon- 
day’s lessons on Sunday? Is it ever’ right 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 14 (Mark 2 : 23 to 3 : 6) 


to do anything on Sunday that makes work | peace and refreshing in worship and deeds of 


for others? When? How can we make 
Sunday a real day of rest? Why must Sun- 
day be a day of worship as well as a day of 
rest? How can we make our Sundays a 
preparation for heaven ? 


AUBURNDALE, ‘Mass. 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


The stereographs, less than four in one order, 
are 20centseach, ‘The second quarter's lessons 
call for twelve stereographs; cost, $2.00. 
eh places are to be visited during 
1gI2 e forty-eight stereographs cost $8, 
and if ordered at one time a cloth-bound, 
gold-lettered case will be included free. Per- 
sons owning the 1911 stereographs need order 
only thirty-nine for 1912 ($6.50), or only eleven 
for the second quarter ($1.84). Persons owning 
both. 1910 and 1911 stereographs need order 
only twenty-nine for 1912 (Be 84), or only eight 
for the second quarter ($1.34) tereoscope, 85 
cents. Orders should be sent to The Sunday 
School Times Co,, 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


[N A REAL JEWISH SYNAGOGUE. — The 
Capernaum synagogue was ruined long 
ago, but we may visit one in Jerusalem 

which looks almost the same as that in which 
Jesus explained the true spirit of sabbath- 
keeping. The location is marked 15 on our 
Jerusalem map. 
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MAP PATEAT NO. 056.560 BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 
rd iL} ‘GaeaT 

What you see, as you stand there under 

the synagogue roof, is a big, stone-floored 

room with bare white walls. At the farther 


end of the room something which looks like 


an’ altar shows beyond a low railing ; it is 
the shrine or holy place, in which ancient 
and 'précious copies of the Old Testament 
books are kept. The books are hidden from 
sight by a veil or curtain. Between that 
shrine and the spot where you stand is a 
wooden platform surrounded by a high rail- 
ing ; that is where officers or members of the 
synagogue stand when reading the Law 
aloud or preaching. There are a few benches 
on which worshipers may sit during certain 
parts of the Sabbath service. 

The disciples and neighbors of Jesus had 
all their lives been accustomed to come to 
just such synagogues as this, and listen ‘to 
the Mosaic rules or to long and elaborate 
rabbinical explanations of the ancient rules, 
—chiefly warnings not to do this or that par- 
ticular thing. When Jesus spoke as he did, 
it may very likely have been the first time it 
ever ‘‘came to them’’ that God meant the 
Sabbath to be not just a dull, negative bar; 
rier between other days, but a positive op- 


portunity for spirituai energies, spiritual 
growth, spiritual joy. 
(Use a stereograph entitled, ‘‘ Inside a 


Jewish synagogue, showing Holy Place and 
readers’ platform. Jerusalem.’’) 


< 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 


we thank thee that thou dost set an island of 
rest in the sea of toil, a refuge from the beating 
winds of life, a place of quiet in which we may 
unhurriedly and without distraction worship 
thee. Thou hast regarded our need in this as 
in all thy law, and we thank thee that mankind 
has been moved, in so many lands, to accept 
the benefits of thy plan. May we keep the 
Sabbath whole, and without strain. May it be 
a day of gladness and service and rést in thee, 
for tired men and women, and eager children, 

and for youth with hearts that would be unquiet 
apart from obedience to thee. Oh, may we not 
make thy rest-day a burden but may we find in it 
release from the crowded days around it, and 





mercy. In Jesus’ name we pray, Amen. 


After the Lesson.—The superintendent 
may know of homes in his neighborbood 
where families of the school are dealing very 
wisely with the question of a glad home 
Sunday in the portions of the day that are 
spent at home. He may find it profitable to 
call on two or three young people from these 
homes to tell what makes Sunday a glad day 
for them, and just what is done to make it so 
in their homes, He might also tell to the 
school some of the hints gathered by John 
T. Faris in his little book ‘* Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoons for the Children’? (The Times 
Co., 50 cents). Read also an article on this 
in The Sunday School Times of October 21, 
1911. It is an opportunity to impress upon 
the school the naturalness of a joyous Sab- 
bath, free from worldliness and uneasy lazi- 
ness, and full of Christian service and fellow- 
ship. If any of the children and young 
people, to say nothing of grown-folk, should 
find something in the superintendent’s sug- 
gestions that would be taken home and begun 
in the home, the few moments after the les- 

on would have been very well spent. Let 

the words ‘* The Sabbath for Us’’ stand on 
the board during the closing exercises after 
the lesson, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* All hail the power of Jesus’ name." 

** Another six days’ work is done.” 

** Lord of the Sabbath, hear us pray.” 

** Oh, could I speak the matchless worth."’ 
‘*O day of rest and gladness."’ 

** Safely through another week.” 

** This is the day the Lord hath made.”’ 

** Welcome, delightful morn.’ 

(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.”’) 
Psalm 42 : 1-4 (88: 1-3). 
Psalm 84 : 1-10 (169 : 1, 3-6). 
Psalm 118 : 12-15 (240 : 1-4). 
Psalm 51 : 5-9 (107 : 1-4). 
Psalm 34 : 7-9 (70 : 1-3). 
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The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON-TEACHING.—God planned the 
“holy Sabbath day. 

Memory Verses.—** The Sabbath was 
mad@e for man.’’ ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath 
day, to keep it holy.’’ 

Before the Lesson.—What is the name of 
this day? How often does Sunday come? 
What is it for? What was the name of last 
Sunday? How often does Easter come? 
What does it mean? (Review your Easter 
story and song.) Have you watched the 
past week for signs of new life? What did 
you see? Some day, soon, you may see the 
new life which came from the bird’s eggs in 
the nest in your tree or bush, Somebody 
may see a beautiful butterfly sipping honey 
from the flowers. 

Because Christ rose the dead into his 
wonderful new life on the first Easter, which 
was Sunday morning, Christians have hon- 
ored Sunday as the Lord’s Day, or our rest- 
day for worship. There is a short song 
which says : 


‘* This is the Lord’s own day, 
It is the Lord’s own day.”’ 


If you have schoolmates or friends among 
the Jewish boys or girls, perhaps they have 
told you that they go to synagogue service 
on Saturday morning, which is their Sabbath 
or rest-day- 

Let us think why a rest-day is needed. 
One day I watched a splendid strong team 
of horses pulling a heavy load up a long hill. 
When they stopped, the kind driver put a 
stone under the back wheel to keep the 
wagon from slipping. After resting a bit 
the horses started on; but they needed to 
rest several times before the top of the hill 
was reached. Would the driver have been 
kind to make them go on without resting ? 

God knew that people needed a rest and 
change from their everyday work, so he 
planned one day in seven as a rest-dey. 
Everybody gets tired of doing the same 
things every single day. How many days 
of school do you have each week? Two 
days are left free. Saturday is mostly for 
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play, though children are happier if they 
ave a little work to do, Sunday is for wor- 
ship in God’s house, and for the family to 
be together more than on weekdays. All 
week father goes to office, store, or shop, so 
he needs a change. Mother does so many 
things on weekdays : sweeps, dusts, washes, 
irons, sews, mends, cooks, etc. How glad 
she must be to rest from these things on 
Sunday, and to go with father and the chil- 

ren to God’s house! Sunday is often a 
busy day, but we do things that are different 
from our weekday work. 

Jesus loved the Sabbath day, and always 
went to the Jewish synagogue to worship. 
If he saw any chance to help people, he was 
always ready. (Recall lesson March 3, 
10, 17.) His disciple friends were always 
pleased to see him heal the sick, even on 
the Sabbath day; but the fault-finders were 
very angry, and watched Jesus closely. 
They were more angry than ever when Jesus 
went one day to Matthew’s house, to eat 
with Matthew’s friends, the publicans and 
sinners. 

Lesson Story.—One Sabbath morning 
Jesus and his disciples walked in the path 
across a field of grain. The disciples picked 
some grain, rubbed off the husks, and ate a 
few kernels, just as you might pick a few 
berries or nuts growing by the road. 

The faultfinders were watching, and said, 
‘* It is not lawful for your disciples to work 
on the Sabbath.”” Jesus explained what it 
meant to ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy,’”? and told a short story about 
David and his men (1.Sam. 21 : 1-6), Jesus 
said: ‘* The Sabbath was made for man.”’ 

After entering the synagogue, Jesus healed 
a man who had a withered hand. He said 
to the faultfinders, ‘‘Is it lawful to do good 
on the Sabbath day, or todoharm?’’ They 
wouldn’t answer, but when they saw him 
heal the poor, weak hand, they went away 
to plan how they might destroy Jesus. 

After the Lesson.—When I was a child 
our family used to sing very often on Sunday 
morning at home: 


** Safely through another week 
God has brought us on our way.’ 


With father we went to morning Sunday- 
school, and mother joined us at church, 
She cared for the little baby at home during 
Sunday- school, Our Sundays were happy 
days. Not all children have learned to like 
Sunday, but God asks everybody to ‘‘ Re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy.”’ 
May we sing: 

** We thank thee, oh, our Father, 
For this bright Sabbath day. 
For sunshine, birds, and flowers, 

To brighten all our way,’’ ete. 
(Opening Song—Carols: Leyda Pub. Co., Chicago; 
25 Cts.) 

Home-work.—W rite or draw some of the 
things which it pleases God for his children | 
to do on Sunday.. Suggest to the youngest 
an open Bible (with its beautiful stories), an 
open church door, a steeple, or bell, to in- 
vite to worship, or a favorite song of praise. 
Perhaps a picture of your church could be 
provided for each child. 


Cuicaco, ILL, 
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My Class of Girls . 


By Helen Gill Lovett 


ID you ever read of Jesus being angry? 
One of the girls recalled to-day’s les- 
son and said that Jesus was angry with 

the Pharisees, ‘This gave an opportunity to 
show pot year anger was directed toward 
the sin and that he was grieved at the effect 
it had had on these men’s hearts. We recalled 
their previous accusations. They had called 
him a blasphemer, a glutton and winebibber 
and one who associated with publicans and 
sinners. What was their complaint to-day ? 
Did Jesus profane the sabbath? We then 
discussed the lesson under three topics : 

1. The Jewish Sabbath: The Mosaic Law; 
its origin and purpose. The Pharisaic inter 
pretation in Jesus’ day. Its effect. 

2. A Sabbath with Jesus: (a) A deed of 
necessity; (b) A deed of mercy. 

3. The Christian Sabbath: A resurrection 
memorial. (a) Its value to the individual : 
its purpose, the Christian’s liberty, the 
principles to direct us. 


Once, in Holland, our little launch entered | 
a canal lock. The gates closed behind us | 


and the water being permitted to enter‘raised 
our boat to a higher level. The forward 
gates were then opened and out we sailed. 
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Several such locks brought us to sea-level 
and soon we were rolling on the Zuyder Zee. 
Our sabbaths are locks by which our little 
life vessels are raised that we may continue 
our next week’s journey on a higher level of 
spiritual life. Contrast the life journeys of 
those who do and those who do not keep the 
sabbath. 

(b) The value to our nation: The ancient 
warrior carried a sword and shield, With 
the sword he showed his strength, The 
shield was for his own protection, Our na- 
tion may show her power by army and navy 
and trade and magnificent enterprises, but 
for her own protection she must hold a shield 
over her American sabbath, For should this 
vital spot be harmed the whole nation would 
fall, as would any nation who forgets God. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Mark 3: 7-19. _Whatis the purpose 

of Jesus in choosing the Twelve? 
ead Matthew 10: I-10. Learn the names 
of the twelve apostles. 

Read Matthew 5: 13-16. What is an 
apostle? Name an apostle who was not one 
of the twelve. 

Luke 6 : 12-16. How were these men to 
help Jesus? What were they to do? 

Memorize John 15 : 16. What fruit were 
they to produce? Review the calling of the 
re-wy and the publican (Mark 1: 16-20; 

+ 13, 14). 
- > Read Luke 9 : 51-55. 
called Sons of Thunder? 

What responsibility follows Christ’s call to 
us to work with him? 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Why were the two 
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My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard . 


SK the boys at the start why they think 
A the Sabbath should be observed 
| Some will probably answer that God 
| commands it; others that it is the law of the 
place in which we live; others that it is 
needful that we should have one day of rest 
in seven. Then lead straight into the ques- 
tion of Aow the Sabbath should be used. A 
teacher cannot avoid that question by deal- 
ing in generalities, It will be a question in 
the boys’ minds, as it is in yours,—a real 
problem of the life of to-day, to which we 
must all make reply by our acts... Boys do 
not avoid the problem, They discuss it, 
and they have their own ideas, drawn in 
part from family surroundings, The,teacher 
needs to be careful about uttering criticisms 
of the home-life represented in the class. 
| The question can be discussed without that 

hazardous kind of comment. 

| Get the boys to tell you what they hon- 
estly think about the Sunday newspaper, 
the Sunday concert, Sunday baseball, and 
picture shows and picnics, — according to 
| the prevalent kinds of Sabbath-breaking in 
your community. Be as non-committal as 
you can in look and word, and in this way 
encourage the boys to a perfectly frank ex- 
pression of their views. 

Then tell them all you can in a very few 
moments about the Sabbath regulations of the 
Jews in Jesus’ day (Edersheim, in his ** Life 
and ‘Times of Jesus, the Messiah,’’ has some 
intensely interesting details on this subject). 
Their .very strangeness and excessiveness 
will interest the boys, and establish a con- 
trast between the laxity of some of our ways 
and the iron, literal rigidity of theirs in mat- 
ters that show how far they had gone in the 
other direction from that which some of us 
take in Sabbath-keeping. 

But how are we to know what to do on 
Sunday without misusing the Sabbath privi- 
lege ? 

The disciples were doing what. Jesus 
| taught was right. Explain has that any 
one passing along the narrow paths through 
the grain-fields was welcome to strip off 
heads of grain as he passed along to eat by 
the way. ‘That was a custom of the country. 
| But they were doing what the Pharisees be- 
, lieved was wrong on the Sabbath, because it 

vas work, 
| Now Jesus did not dea! with the surface 
of the problem. He went deeper. He 
showed that God provided the Sabbath, not 
to burden or baffle man, but to help him, 
and to minister to his needs. That was his 
first point. 

And when he attempted to heal in the syn- 
agogue on the Sabbath, and was met with 
the same kind of criticism, he made another 
memorable utterance, pointing out the law- 
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fulness of doing good on the Sabbath day. 
That was his second point in this clear 
teaching. 

Of two principles in God’s plan, then, we 
may be sure: The Sabbath is made to help 
man; and man is welcome to do good to 
others on that day. Let us test some of our 
doings in these days by Christ’s tests as laid 
down in that day.. The boy who thinks of 
Sunday as a tiresome dav hasn’t caught the 
right idea about it. Wholesome reading, 
clean talk, rest from the week’s work, free- 
dom from the ‘cares of school and business, 
are a natural part of the helpfulness of the 
day. ‘There is time to meet with’ others in 
worshiping God, in Bible study, in visiting 
friends or strangers in need—a fellow who 
hasn’t many friends, perhaps, and whom few 
veople like. It might help him a lot to get 
fim to ** stand forth ’’ among boys like him- 
self, and get over being a withered chap, 
keeping all to himself.. The fact is, that if 
the kind of things that need doing are done 
by any boy on the Sabbath to help somebody 
else, all the questionable things will be 





crowded out, Oh, let’s get above the miser- 
able, cheap questioning of God’s natural | 
plan for the one day in seven, and live out | 
that day heartily and gladly. The question- 
able things can better be let alone. Why | 
bother with them? Why not get upto the | 
real joy of living as God has intended ? 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


1. Learn the names of the twelve apostles, 
See Mark 3: 7-19. 

2. Commit to memory the Golden Text 
(John 15 : 16). 

3. Read Matthew 5 : 13-16. 

4. Vell of any other two occasions when 
Jesus was on or near the Sea of,Galilee. 

5. Why did he appoint the twelve apostles ? 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders 
Jesus’ Views on the Sabbath ‘in Contrast 
with Those of the Jewish Leaders 
tion of keeping the sabbath, are re- 


WO incidents, each bearing on the ques- 





(Mark 2: 23 to 3 +6; Matt,.32 5, 
, 1-145 Luke, 63 nyt) 
t ported by the three Gospels as bring- 
ing matters to a ‘climax between Jesus and | 
the religious leaders of Judaism. ‘ ‘Their im- 
portance and the swift result which followed 


are explainable only by taking into account 


the extreme sensitiveness of. the rabbis re- | 


garding Sabbath observance. 
Rabbinical law was punctilious in, the | 
extreme. [t put into rigid, defitiite pre- 


scriptions the general rule of the Mosaic 
Law about keeping the sabbath as a holy | 
day. Its theory regarding the detailed pre- 
scriptions was to make them so exact and 
severe that the one who kept them reason- 
ably well would be sure to obey the original 
law. Thus they built what is sometimes 
called a ‘* wall about the Law.’’ The appli- | 
cation of this principle led in course of time 

to the insistence upon innumerable and un- 

essential details. Carrying a needle on one’s 

coat was bearing a burden. ‘The rabbis 
practically said that God had created man | 
for the sake of having some one to obey the | 
sabbath law. For a fuller account of the | 
rabbinical point of view, consult Edersheim’s 
or Farrar’s Life of Christ. 

The attitude of Jesus toward the sabbath | 
is well illustrated by these two incidents, 
related in quite similar terms by each Gospel. 

The first one was occasioned by the per- 
fectly natural action of the disciples as they | 
passed through a grain-field. ‘They plucked 
a few heads of wheat or barley, rubbed out 
the kernels and ate them. ‘They were not 
criticized for stealing, because such an ap- 
propriation of unfenced. grain was allowable. 
Their offense consisted in the work involved. 
They were guilty of ‘* harvesting and thresh- | 
ing,’’ which was work and therefore a viola- 
tion of the sabbath law. 

The reply of Jesus was to quote the exam- 
ple of David and his men, who did not hesi- | 
tate in case of necessity to make use of the 
sacred bread. How would the rabbis have | 
justified this action on David’s part? What | 
was the inference with refetence to Jesus 
and his disciples ? 

Two great principles Jesus stated in verses 
27 and 28. In the first he reversed the rab- 
binical point of view. If it be true, what is 
the sabbath intended to accomplish for man? 


| looks for a subject of criticism. 


| breaks a divine law. 
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Does the Sunday which we observe take that 
place in our growing spiritual life which it 
should occupy? What is the greatest good 
to be obtained from its careful observance, 
and what is implied by such observance? 

The second incident was no less illumi- 
nating. Jesus entered a synagogue and 
found a palsied man there. Possibly his 
enemies had brought the man there as a 
test. At least they were on the watch, so 
that if Jesus healed the man they might have 
a good case against him, 

Evidently Jesus was stirred to his soul. 
Noting their malicious and cruel attitude, he 
asked them whether it was better to save life 
or to be ready to take it, to do good or to do 
harm. They were willing to plot evil on the 
sabbath, although refraining from overt acts. 

This act of healing settled the attitude of 
the religious leaders. Henceforth with all 
their energy they opposed Jesus, and soon 
made his free public ministry in the syna- 
gogues impracticable. ‘Thus we come-to a 
new stage in the active ministry, 

Bosworth has a fine suggestion based on 
verse 4. Have we not spent too much time in 
considering what we must not do on Sunday, 
and too little time in thinking of what we 
can do? What opportunities for helpfulness 
does Sunday give us in a peculiar measure ? 
How can it be made more available for up- 
building? These are pertinent questions. 
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April 8 to 14 


Mon.—Mark 2 : 23 to 3: 6. 
The Use of the Sabbath. 


Making the Sabbath religious for religion’s 
sake instead of for God’s and man’s sake 
has been the errot of the ages. If we value 
the Sabbath because it is God’s day, we will 
hohor God on the day. If we keep the 
Sabbath for God, the Sabbath will keep us 
from sin, ; 

O thou who art the Lord of the Sabbath, 
may we keep this day fon thee and for thy 
thoughts. May we know the worth of giv- 
ing one-seventh of our time to eternal things. 
May we spend the day in a stmple and nat- 
ural way, and think during its hours upon 
thee and thine. In Chris?s name. Amen, 
Tues.— Matt. 12 : 1-13. 

Doing Good on the Sabbath. 
The unanswerable arguments of the Mas- 


| ter have stood the test of the centuries. 


Hungered and enfeebled lives look to him 
for help, even as the insincere formalist 
Although 
he rebuked the latter, he first aided the 
former. Doing good with the hand on Sun- 
day is better than doing wrong with the 
heart, 


We thank thee, our Father, that Jesus 
Christ was his own natural self on the Sab- 
bath as at all other times. That he allowed 
the ears of grain to be plucked and healed 
the sick on thy day, thus solemnizing it by 
deeds of need and kindness, In Christ's 
name, Amen, 


Wed.—Exod. 16: 23-30. “A Day of Rest.” 

God’s commands are in harmony with wis- 
dom and law. _A week without a day of rest’ 
The rest-day is not 
only a religious obligation, but a physical 
and mental demand. When regarded, health 
and blessing result; but disregarded, nature 
may be patient for a time, but ultimately de- 
mands full and complete compensation. 

We pray thee, O. God, that we may know 
the laws of life and health, and regard them 
conscientiously. That we may not be se 
eager to do that we recklessly overdo. May 
we remember the value of resting one day 
with thee, that we may work worthily six 
days for thee. In the Master’s name. 
Amen, 


Thurs.—Neh. 13 : 12-22. 
Sabbath-breaking Forbidden. 

The Fourth Commandment is the direct 
order of God. ‘* Remember the sabbath 
day, to keep it holy.”? From the days of 
Israel’s disobedience until to-day the break- 
ing of this command has brought punishment 
and disaster to individual and to nation. We 
cannot disobey God without suffering the 
consequences. 

Almighty and most merciful God, forgive 
usasa nation and as individuals for br eak- 


| ‘Fhat Geraldine Glum has resolve 





ing this thy command. May we remember 
the sabbath day, to keep it holy. May we 
do our part to restore the day to its proper 
place in our home and national life. De- 
liver us, we pray thee, from a careless disre- 
gard of God's own holy law as to his day. 
for Christ’s sake. Amen, 


Fri.—Luke 23: 10-17. A Work of Mercy. 

Our Master never let devotion to forms 
and ceremonies withhold the deed of mercy 
and love just when it was needed. The 
Sabbath was the best day in the week to 
show forth the glory of God in loving serv- 
ice. No wonder the people rejoiced in such 
a life. 

Dear Master, we thank thee that thou 
wast always the great physician, sympathetic, 
loving, helpful. Grant us thy spirit, that 
we may be above the idle criticisms of those 
who misjudge because they misconstrue mo- 
tive. May we help the suffering and disre- 
toad the cynical. In the Saviour’s name, 

men, 


Sat.—Psa. 92. A Sabbath Song. 

When some of us were children, we were 
taught by our mothers to have a psalm for 
every Sabbath day. Some of these psalms 
grew into our lives, This psalm is one of 
the most wonderful. It has a note that 
thrills the heart and inspires the life. 


Almighty God, thou who art most high, 
may, we ‘show forth thy lovingkindness in 
the morning and thy faithfulness every 
night.’’ May our characters grow like the 
cedars in Lebanon. And may we to-day and 
every day be worthy of such a God. In 
Christ’s name. Amen. 


Sun.—John 9: 1-16. Jesus Lord of the Sabbath. 

Our Saviour performed a great many of his 
wonderful deeds on the Lord’s Day. And 
why should he not do so?. Was he not the 
Lord of the Sabbath? What a wonderful 
chance there is every Sabbath Day to do 
special deeds of kindness in his name. Such 
i Sabbath is bound to bring a week of bless- 
ing. 

Our loving Lord, we long to emulate thy 
example in filling the Sabbath with deeds of 
loving service. May this day be one of holy 
purpose, gentle life, and constant blessing. 
May the eyes of the blind be opened at thy 
divine touch, In thy holy name. Amen. 
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Two Streets 
By Pauline Frances Camp 


OMEBODY lives on Pleasant Street ; 
Barbara Blithe, alert and sweet. 
‘lhings and people she finds ‘‘ tho nithe !"’ 
(She lisps a bit, does Barbara Blithe.) 


‘Turn the corner, and you will come 

‘To Dismal Street and Geraldine Glum. 
She doesn't find things nice, not she! 
Nothing is quite as it ought to be. 


Pleasant things happen on Pleasant Street. 
‘The postman there you are apt to meet 
Carrying many an envelope, 
With « Please do come,"’ and ‘‘ you will, we 


‘The picnic van with its merry freight 

Often stops at Barbara's gate. 
While seldom has either been known to come 
‘To Dismal Street and Geraldine Glum. 


But whisper ! a bit of gossip sweet ; 

‘There’s an empty house on Pleasant Street ; 
And Smiley and Company's wagon green 
In front of Geraldine’s house was seen. 


And a rumor is round, which I hope to prove, 
to move, 


~ 


Kookooskoos 
By Helen H. Richardson 


HIS is a queer name and it belongs to a 
queer bird. I must tell you how Robin 
first made his acquaintance. He was 

in the woods. down by the swamp with his 
father, one evening, just at dusk. They 
were hunting for Betsy, the brindle cow that 
was in the habit of straying off. 

‘*If Betsy should take it into her head to 
wander down: to the swamp I’m afraid we 
would have a hard time getting her out,” 
Mr. Jordan said in an anxious tone. 

Suddenly a strange,‘ weird call fell upon 
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their ears. It was a pitiful cry, as of some 
creature in distress. Fora time Betsy and 
her wanderings were forgotten as the two 
stopped and listened. 

t was a cool evening in early spring and 
Robin still wore his fur cap. An unexpected 
and sudden pounce upon his head caused him 
to cry out. 

“It is only an owl, don’t be afraid,’’ his 
father. said in an assuring tone. ‘* He prob- 
ably wants a piece of fur out of your cap to 
line his nest. 

But the owl did not fly away, as had been 
expected, and when Mr. Jordan reached out 
his hand it only fluttered to the ground. 

I think the poor bird’s wing is broken,’’ 
Mr. Jordan observed. ‘If it wasn’t for 
Betsy I would carry it home. Perhaps we 
might tame it. Suppose you run on ahead 
with it,’’ he suggested to Robin. 

At first Robin was a little fearful. But 
when his father proposed taking off his cap 
and making a nest for the bird his confidence 
returned, and he was soon running along the 
cart path with the strange looking creature 
that continued at short intervals to send forth 
a mournful ‘* Whoooo-hoo-hoo!’’ upon the 
night air, 

“When he reached the house the owl flut- 
tered from Robin’s cap to the floor, and then 
there was given a chance to examine it more 
closely, The bird was what is commonly 
known as the Long Eared Owl, his Aunt 
Alicetoldhim, Aunt Alice had studied birds 
and knew all about them. 

Robin discovered a large opening above 
the owl’s eyes, beneath the feathers, that ex- 
tended part way round its face. He was sur- 
prised to learn that this was the owl’s ears. 

An owl with a broken wing is one of the 
most helpless of birds, as it is blind in the 
daytime and cannot see its way around, as 
other birds can ; and for this reason Kookoos- 
koos grew to be very tame during the time 
that his wing was mending, and would often 
perch on Robin’s shoulder at the twilight 
hour and give his hunting call, which is a 
series of five notes, ‘*‘Whooo-hoo-hoo, whooo- 
oo!’’ the last two notes being very short. 

The enormous ear opening of the owl’s en- 
ables it to hear the slightest rustle of a rat or 
mouse in the grass, or ‘‘ the scrape of a spar- 
row’s toes ona branch of a tree fifty feet 
away.’’ . And when Kookooskoos gave this 
startling cry from the watchtower of Robin’s 
shoulder the little boy was always.sure that 
the owl was hearing sounds that he could not, 
and was longing to pounce down upon some 
little creature in the grass, or among the trees, 
that only that poor lopped wing prevented 
him from securing for his supper. 

After the wandering Betsy had been found 
and safely lodged in her stall, on the night 
that Kookooskoos fell into Robin’s care, a 
nest had been made for the owl, in the shed, 
out of an old fur cap, and here he spent his 
nights and a good part of his days until the 
time came when he was able again to seek 
his woodland haunts. 

It wasa lonesome night for Robin when 
for the first time -he missed the familiar grasp 
of Kookooskoos’ claws upon his shoulder at 
the twilight hour, and the weird hoot that 
had grown to be as musical to him as a robin’s 
note. 

** But Iam glad I had him for alittle while, 
and that he was made well by my care,’’ he 
assured his mother, 

One night, many weeks after, Betsy wan- 
dered off again, and Robin and his father 
were searching until quite late forher. When- 
ever he happened to be near the spot where 
he had found Kookooskoos Robin was in the 
habit of calling his name, hoping that the 
bird might chance to be near by and hear 
him. 

This night he called his name many times, 
wondering where he might be, when, all at 
once, without the slightest warning, down 
he pounced upon Robin’s shoulder and went 
through a series cf hoots and calls the like of 
which Robin had never heard before ; but 
which he was sure must be an owl’s song of 
joy at finding an old friend. 

Robin did not attempt to capture the bird, 
for he was sure that Kookooskoos must love 
his own woodland home best or he would not 
of his own accord have returned to it. 

After this strange love song was ended 
Kookooskoos flew up into a near-by tree, and 
as he did so Robin noticed that one wing still 
lapped a little. 

The boy and the owl met quite often, after 
this, and Robin holds this trusting friendship 
much dearer than if the bird had been kept 
an unwilling prisoner in a cage. 


WALTHAM, MaAss. 





























LESSON FOR APRIL 14 (Mark 2 : 23 to 3 : 6) 


How Uncle Abner Kept 
the Sabbath 


( Continued Jrom page 202) 


clothes into her best ones, Uncle Ab had 
come to the foot of the stairs and was about 
to ascend. Hearing Miss Kendig’s words, 
he walked out to the stable. 

Miss Kendig gave Mrs. Farell neither time 
to hesitate nor remonstrate. Before she 
realized what had taken place, she was ready, 
with hat, gloves, and purse, waiting for the 
young man to drive round, F 

Miss Kendig came out to the mount, and 
stood there as Mrs, Farell climbed into the 
high buggy. ‘*Now, don’t be in a hurry 
about coming back,’’ the hired man was 
saying, ‘¢we’ll get along. No doubt your 
sister needs your advice about some business 
matter. I’ll come down Monday to meet 
that two o’clock train. I suppose you'll be 
ready to come home on that,”’ 

Mrs, Farell was about to remonstrate, de- 
claring that she must and would return that 
evening. : 

‘*I won’t let the horses go down after 
night,’’ replied the young scientist, ‘* They’ve 
never come close to those big headlights. 
They’ve got to get over their nervousness 
before I run anyrisks with them, We'll get 
along—that is, if Miss Kendig will see to the 
cooking.”’ 

‘That I will, We'll get along famous- 
ly,’? she cried, 


HE hurried back to the house. Know- 
ing the amount of work before her, she 
lost no time. She moved as quickly as 

Mrs. Farell could have done. But she did 
not milk the cows nor carry heavy pails to 
the spring-house. She sent the oldest boy 
to feed the chickens and bring in the eggs. 
When her work was well under way, she 
killed two fat chickens. Again she pressed 
the boys into service.. When evening came, 
she was glad to slip off to bed while there 
was yet a glimmer of sunlight. She wondered 
how Mrs, Farell ever finished her work. She 
herself had been busy all day, and she had 
kept the children busy helping her. 

Next morning she arose early. She did 
not hurry. She dressed in a plain suit of 
thin white goods, She moved.about as 
though there were little to be done. She 
was smiling and amiable as they sat down to 
breakfast. There were no hot rolls, such as 
Mrs. Farell had made—but there was fruit 
with cream, fresh bread, good coffee, and a 
poached egg for each one. 

To Uncle Abner she talked with sunshiny 
good-nature as she poured the coffee. ‘+I 
knew you would prefer a simple, wholesome 
breakfast to having me spend the early 
morning Sabbath hour in unnecessary 
cooking.’’ - 

He made no response. She continued 
the conversation in the same strain, speaking 
heartily of the blessing in carrying out, in 
detail, the principles of Sabbath-keeping. 

When dinner came, there was nothing 
hot. But there was cold roast chicken, 
Saratoga chips, and rolls which had been 
baked the day before. There was plenty to 
satisfy a ravenous appetite. 

**Isn’t there currant jelly about? ’’ asked 
the head of the house, glancing over the 
table. ‘* Mary made plenty of it.”’ 

**It isn’t all gone. There’s a dozen or 
more glasses, It’s in that cupboard at the 
foot of the cellar steps, Mr. Farell; I think 
it’s on the second shelf. You'd better not 
go down the inside steps. They are broken. 
The outside ones are all right.”’ 


E passed through the kitchen, and 
crossed the porch to the side of the 
house before he could enter the 

cellar. 

‘* What’s the matter with the inside way ? ”’ 
he asked when he returned. 

‘* The steps seem to be rotten. Twohave 
broken. Mrs. Farell warned me not to at- 
tempt going down. She hasn’t used them 
since hast winter.’’ 

‘‘There’s lumber enough about. Can’t 
ou fix them to-morrow?’’ The scientific 
ired-hand replied that he could, and would. 

Before the meal was finished, Uncle Ab- 
ner seemed to be thinking. He could not 
criticize the dinner, for it was well-prepared 
and well-served; neither could he take ex- 
ception to the position his guest had taken in 
regard to working on the Sabbath. She 
was, indeed, stretching his law a little— 
enough to include one more member of his 
household. 

Mrs. Farell returned Monday. The young 





scientist brought her from the station. Her 
sister had not been ill—only homesick to see 
one of her own flesh and blood. 

During the week Miss Kendig, in the 
presence of all the family, explained how she 
had managed to give them enough to eat 
and yet not make of the Sabbath a working- 
day. Uncle Abner received it all in silence. 
In the village Miss Kendig talked freely and 
heartily of Uncle Abner’s carefulness in 
Sabbath-keeping. Quietly he began to live 


| up to the reputation she had made for him, 


unti! he accepted the commandment with 
the interpolation that Miss Kendig had 
tactfully brought in,—an interpolation to in- 
clude the honsewife among those who should 
‘*remember the sabbath day, to keep it 
holy.’’ 


RENOVO, Pa. 





| Books Worth Noting 





Who Was It? Stories (By Julia H. 
Johnston).—It is seldom that one finds any 
stories for children told more simply and 
more interestingly than these, They are a 
collection of incidents from both the Old 
and New Testaments, One of the best 
features of the book is the question which is 
asked at the close of each chapter, and which 
can be answered only by a direct reference 
to the Bible. The child-reader of this book 
thus has an incentive for further Bible study, 
(Boston: R. G. Badger, 50 cents net.) 


The Place of Psychology in the 
Training of the Teacher (By Alexander 
Darroch).—Five lectures, variously delivered 
in Scotland by a professor of education in 
the University of Edinburgh, make up this 
volume. The first lecture gives title to the 
book ; the others bear on the methods of 
approach to the study of educational psychol- 
ogy, on the relation of child to curriculum, 
and on the place of interest and effort in edu- 
cation. These themes are anything but new 
in modern educational literature, but their 
treatment is so penetrative, so sane, so scien- 
tific, yet so practical, that they are refresh- 
ing and constructively valuable. The buok 
is abundantly worth while—clearly discerning 
the nature of the educational aim and process; 
easily handled, read, remembered, and ap- 
plied. (Longmans, Green & Co., 75 cents.) 


The Reason of Life (By Professor 
William P. Du Bose, D.D., D.C.L.).—Dr. 
Du Bose is a Christian deeply taught. He 
knows the Gospel through the experience of 
a life already widely fruitful in its influence 
over others. He thinks analytically and 
fundamentally. Thjs book is the product of 
such living and thinking. At the outset it 
appears to be an exposition of the great 
thoughts of the Prologue of John’s Gospel. 
The author feels himself free, however, to 
follow the guidance of those thoughts else- 
where into Scripture, philosophy and life._ 
The volume is an exhibition of the great 
nuggets of Christian truth, philosophically 
grasped, experimentally known. It is vital 
theology for the patient and thoughtful. Its 
style is not easy. It is no book for the im- 
patient. Ithas gold for those who drill deep. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., $1.50 net. ) 


The Cathedrals of Central Italy (By 
T. Francis Bumpus.)—So great is the inspi- 
ration of artistic Italy that only too man 
tourists are tempted to write and publish 
what they and the guide-books have found 
there, But Mr, Bumpus’ distinguished vol- 
ume is of a different sort, Itis no mere 
running description by a running on-looker 
—notwithstanding the first long chapter 
pleasantly, but instructively, describes the 
journey across the continent to central Italy. 
It is a book with an intellectual plan. Its 
view is historical, critical, descriptive, poet- 
ical. Itis written alike with knowledge and 
appreciation. It proceeds upon the dictum 
that architecture is not the sister art of paint- 
ing and sculpture, but the queen of arts. 
After devoting two chapters to ‘‘the arts 
subsidiary to architecture,’”’ the four suc- 
ceeding chapters group their matter as illus- 
trative of the Romanesque and the Gothic. 
Nine cities are visited in this study—some of 
them much, others little, known to the av- 
erage tourist. The pictures are photographic 
reproductions, abundant and serving the 
purpose of illustrating the discussion as well 
as of making a handsome volume, (James 


Pott & Co,, $3 net.) 
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Some 
Recent Books 


It has been our purpose to publish standard needed 
books—not a large list built up quickly, but a good 
list gradually growing larger. There are beautiful 
books in the list, plain method books for Christian 
workers, a few choice books of fiction, and some 
standard volumes that would strengthen any library. 


The Silver Trumpets 


By Robert J. Burdette. Containing fifty-two messages 
in verse from the heart. The book is attractively bound 
in olive green cloth with silver cover stamp, and makes 


a welcome gift book. 50 cents postpaid 


World-Wide Bible Study 


By Clayton S. Cooper. Mr. Cooper knows the facts and 
methods of practised Bible study throughout the world as do 
few other men. Out of his rich experience in promoting 
Bible study among the students of America and the Orient he 
has made a book which opens up a rare opportunity to those 
who would appropriate new treasures in Bible study and 
teaching. Literally the whole world has been searched out 
for its contribution to the kind of Bible study that grips. 


Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents; postpaid 


A Voice in the Night 


By Frederick Hall. Mr. Hall has taken some of the most 
powerful and heart-revealing stories of the Bible, and has 
given them a new and sharply-defined reality for the modern 
reader by disclosing through a most sympathetic, imagina- 
tive gift the inward soul-struggles of Bible men and women. : 
These are thrilling pictures of human life in the making 
quite different from the ordinarily retold Bible story. They 
are prose poems of intense and compelling interest. A beau- 


tiful gift book. 75 cents postpaid 


500 Ways to Help Your Church 


By Theresa H. Wolcott. Originally appearing in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, the chapters of this book offer a 
wealth of suggestions for wholesome entertainment, hints on 
making the instruction of young people interesting, financial 
plans that include neither sale nor barter, and all sorts of 
sensible ways of encouraging the social life of the church. A 
book for all church workers. $1.00 postpaid 


Reasonable Biblical Criticism 


By Willis J. Beecher, D.D. In this work Dr. Beecher 
gathers up the history of biblical criticism in recent years, 
selects the significant tendencies, analyzes them, and with 
great fairress and full consideration of the value of both the 
higher critical and the ultra conservative positions, brings 
‘the reader face to face with most reasonable conclusions 
with regard to the whole question. It is a book of great 
importance, and will undoubtedly do much to help the 
everyday Bible student to solid ground, $1.50 postpaid 


The Heresy of Mehetabel Clark 


By Annie Trumbull Slosson. One of the most beautiful 
of Mrs. Slosson's New Engiand stories is now issued in 
this special edition. It is the story of a girl in a moun- 
tain village, counted a heretic by her neighbors, but whose 
life reveals the reality of a strange and transforming vision 
that the country-folk could not understand. The story 
has all of the distinctive qualities that led one reviewer 
to write of other work of hers, ‘‘literary art in which we have 
had no master since the pen dropped from the faint and 
feeble fingers of Hawthorne, and which seems native to 


Mrs. Slosson.’’ 50 cents postpaid 


Why not send for our descriptive list of book publica- 
tions? It contains about eighty other titles. You may 
find just the book you need in your work. Address 


BOOK DEPT., THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Helps 

on the 
Life of 
Christ 


Historical Charts of the 
Life and Ministry of Christ 


With an Outline Harmony of the 
Gospels. 


By George E, Croscup, B.A. 


Author of ‘A Synchronic Chart 
of United States History.’’ This 
is destined to become a standard 
work, necessary to every Bible 
student's equipment, (87.00 


postpaid.) 


The Student’s Historical 

Geography of the Holy Land 
By the Rev. William Walter Smith. 
A.B., A.M., M.D. 
This book is illustrated with about 
one hundred pictures of Bible 
places and thirty-five maps, many 
of them in colors. It is a popu- 
lar reading manual and text-book 
for teachers and clergy. (75 cents 


postpaid.) 


Outline Harmony 

of the Gospels - | 
By Prof. M, B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Only an eight-page pamphlet, but 
packed full—showing in parallel 
columns events, places, dates, 
etc., of all the Gospels. (Ox 
fine paper, 10 cents, with stiff 
covers, 25 cents net.) 


A Chart of 

Christ’s Journeyings 
By C. E. Arnold, A.M. 
On map paper, 9%xI9 inches, 
folded within stiff covers, 3.4%x6% 
inches. Four clear outline jour- 
ney maps, showing the various 
periods of Jesus’ ministry, with 
the events, and the location of 
the Scripture passages in parallel 
columns. (20 cents postpaid.) 


Light and Shade 

Relief Map of Palestine 
By George May Powell 
A beautifully printed flat map, 
which has the effect of a raised 
map, showing elevations and de- 
pressions, with a simple key sys- 
tem for locating important places. 
(Wall size, over all, 50% X37 
inches, $2.50 postpaid. Smaller 
map, 1823 inches, 25 cents 


postpaid.) 


The Apostles 
as Everyday Men 

~ By Pres. R. E. Thompson, S.T.D. 

‘*« Two by two"’ we see these six 
pairs of apostles, presented in 
brilliant studies, drawn with subtie 
appreciation of the strength and 
weakness of each character. (50 





cents postpaid.) 
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( A Man’s Questions pobert E. Speer 





Problems in life and conduct-that confront men, young or older, or problems 
troubling wives or mothers or sisters as they seek light and help for men, will 
be considered in this department. Such questions may be addressed to Mr. 
Speer in care of The Sunday School Times. Questions in the field of Bible 
study and Sunday-school work are treated in other departments of the paper. 


Question.— Having been elected asteward in 
my church recently, and being desirous of do- 
ing my duty to my church, [ am taking the 
liberty of asking your advice in the following 
matter. Our pastor and all of the Board ex- 
cepting three members (and | am one of the 
three) are tobacco users, and at our official 
meetings smoking is indulged in by all the 
members except the three mentioned. The 
meetings are held in the primary class room, 
and it is so filled with smoke that it is difficult 
to think clearly. Would it be wise for one of 
us to bring this matter to the attention of the 
board and ask that the practise of smoking be 
discontinued in the church ? 


URELY it would. The Koreans are 
. great smokers, but the Korean Chris- 
tians leave their pipes at the door of 
the church, A famous English preacher who 
was in this country some time ago, and who 
was a great smoker, was entertained by a 
minister in New York City, who invited him 
to assist in the celebration of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper in the afternoon. After 
dinner at noon the English preacher refused 
his regular after-dinner cigar, explaining that 
when he was intending to partake of the Holy 
Communion he refrained from smoking. 
Why? If aman can’t go with tobacco on 
his breath to the Communion table, why 
should he walk otherwise with the Lord in 
daily and hourly fellowship? But even if 
men do smoke in the Lord’s ordinary com- 
panionship, surely they should abstain in his 
house and at his table. Raise the question 
in a kindly'spirit, in the name of ‘the little 
children who use the room on Sundays, and 
in the nameof the Lord of the littie, children. 
If Christ should appear.in the room, would 
the smoking continue? Has he not been 
asked to be present, and has he not declared 
that he is? 





Question. —1 am a dairy farmer, and for the 
past few years have heen selling our milk in our 
home city at wholesale, Circumstances have 
changed some lately and it looks as if we should 
be compelled to enter the retail milk trade in 
the city if we continue in the dairy business. 
‘To do this means an increased profit, but also 
means retailing milk on Sunday, by my hired 
man. Customers insist on a Sunday delivery. 
What shall I do? Further, let me say that 
several of the leading members of the city 
churches are stockholders and officers in the 
local street railway and telephone companics 
which operate on Sundays. ‘They have the 
power to close down both of these concerns on 
Sunday, but such lines of business seem to be 
generally recognized as necessary Sunday labor, 
though apparently no more so than milk 
delivery. 

Can you suggest some principle that should 
severn one in all such matters? It may be 
suggested that conscience should govern one, 
but it seems to me that there is some funda- 
mental principle as a universal guide. ‘The 
railway or telephone official is not so depend- 
ent upon his business for a living in somme-ways 
as I am upon mine, and [ confess I hardly feel 
I am doing right to engage in any business in- 
volving Sunday labor for others or myself. I 
am a Sunday-school teacher and do not want 
to do anything to make my influence count on 
the wrong side. 


NCREASED profit would not be a justifi- 
cation of extending one’s business into 
Sunday. ‘There are, however, forms of 

work which must be done on Sunday. The 
Westminster Catechism recognizes them as 
** works of necessity and mercy,”’ and our 
Lord was very clear and emphatic against a 
sabbatarianism which made a fetish out of an 
institution and erred in subordinating human- 
ity and its interest to the sacredness of a day. 
Some, not all, milk deliveries on Sunday are 
a necessity. There are other legitimate 
Sunday activities, but there are many activi- 
ties which are unnecessary and illegitimate 
which a Christian man must not engage in, 
proper though they would be on other days ; 
and he is better off if he can take up work 
which requires little or none of such work. 
But every farmer has to feed his stock on 
Sunday, every housekeeper has to have the 





beds made on Sunday, the furnace must be 
attended to in winter on Sunday. No rule 
can be laid down, but there is a principle, 
and that is that none but really necessary 
work should be done on the Lord’s Day, and 
that what is ‘* necessary ’’ should be decided 
not by a popular referendum, but to each 
man’s own conscience by the light of the word 
of God and the Spirit of Christ. 

Only that man is happiest the strictness 
of whose standards enables. him to keep the 
day both holy and wholly unto the Lord, 





Question.—1 would like your opinion on the 
boycott as a method of influencing votes. ‘The 
occasion is this: A local option campaign is 
now on in many counties in Ohio, and the con- 
test is very sharp between the ‘‘ wets"’ and the 
‘‘drys."" To many good people anxious for 
the success of the anti-saloon cause it seems 
right to withdraw their patronage from those 
merchants, grocers, bakers, etc., who are on 
the ‘‘wet"’ side. Now it seems to me that a 
principle is involved here which is practically 
overlooked by some very excellent ‘people, and 
that is that the boycott is in effect a bribe for a 
vote. It is an inverted bribe, to be sure, but it 
is bringing considerations of material prosperity 
to bear upon a voter to influence his vote. This 
seems to me one of the great evils just now of 
political life, and I cannot feel that even in a 
good cause we ought to tamper with the integ- 
rity and independence of the ballot. Instruc- 
tion, reason, argument, and persuasion should 
be exerted to the utmost to influence men to 
vote against the liquor evil, but the gaining or 
losing of customers should not be brought to bear 
as a reason fora vote. -I am a woman, so not 
a voter, but as women are often appealed to to 
exercise this sort of boycott, the question be- 
comes a practical one to us. -We have, of 
course, the right to bestow our patronage upon 
the grocer, for instance, whose character and 
principles we most respect; but I confess that 
I shrink from using my patronage either as a 
threat or a bribe to influence a vote. If a voter 
for the saloons turned out his employee who 
voted dry, we would consider it a mean act. 
Have we then a legitimate reason for pursuing 
the same course, though for a different end? 
Strange as the paradox is, it is hard to do right 
in a perfectly right way in these times of intense 
feeling and great anxiety that moral reform 
should prosper. 


VERY man ought to be free to cast his 
vote according to his own judgment 
and conscience, and his own judgment 

and conscience ought to lead him to wish to 
cast his vote for the public good, irrespective 
of financial interest or personal appetite. 
But, as a matter of fact, all sorts of personal 
influences and interests affect his vote, The 










farmer votes for the party which promises 
protection to his wool, and the manufacturer 
fur the one which promises protection for 
his steel rails, his boots, or his cotton cloth. 


ducements to gain votes. The manufacturer | 
demands that his employees vote a certain 
party because it promises to benefit his trade 
and makes him able to employ them. All 
this is bribery as truly and more directly 
than the ‘inverted bribery’’ referred to in 
this inquiry, which is so remarkably well 
put. But it is not right. I reter to it only 
to show how deep-cutting the principle of 
an absolutely pure and disinterested use of 
the ballot really is. Yet that is the sort of 
ballot we ought to have. The merchants, 
grocers, etc., of Ohio ought to vote accord- 
ing to their conscience and judgment. If 
their conscience and judgment lead them to 
vote for the saloon,: their conscience and 
judgment should be enlightened, but not 
coerced, At the same time, we have a per- 
fect right to choose where we will buy our 
groceries and meat, and we have a right to 
patronize the men whom we regard as good 
citizens, as the men who vote for saloons in 
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our judgment are not; and without using | 
our patronage as a punishment or a reward 
for votes, after the election is over we can 
quietly choose to buy from those men whose | 
patriotism and public spirit most commend | 
them to us. | 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 14 (Mark 2 : 23 to 3 : 6) 





[A Ask Marion Lawrance 








MICHIGAN.—What are some of the most 
errors made by Sunday-school 


common 
teachers ?—L. 
NE is the assumption that scholars 
know more than -they really do, and 
another is not adapting the teaching 
to the everyday needs of the scholars, ‘To 
be successful, a teacher should breathe the 
very atmosphere the scholar moves in, use 
thoughts and words that are within the com- 
prehension of the pupils, and make the truth 
so plain that nobody can mistake it. It is a 
mistake to use big words. It is a mistake to 
talk all the while, and not ask any questions. 
It is a mistake to ask all the questions of the 
bright scholars, It is also a mistake to 
assume any air of superiority over the 
scholars, 





QUEBEC.—Do you know of any strong leaf- 
the of the Sunday-school 


let on 

and its proper equipment? ‘Ihe poopie in 
general do not seem to be alive to the impor- 
tance of the pany ev a and as there is a 
necessity for a new building here I would like 
a leaflet that is not expensive and that could be 
distributed freely among the people.—G. E. H. 


HERE is no single leaflet that will interest 
all of your people alike in the Sunday- 
school, First of all, I would advise your 

sending to Edgar T.Capel, the General Secre- 
tary of the Quebec Sunday School Association, 
205 Mansfield Street, Montreal, Quebec, for 
the leaflets issued by your Provincial Associa- 
tion on the various departments of Sunday- 
school work, and distribute them. He can 
also supply you with any of the International 
leaflets. One of them I would suggest is, 
‘¢ What One Hundred Organized Classes are 
Doing.’’ ‘This will open the eyes of many 
of your people to the possibilities of the 
organized classes, and of Sunday-school work 
in general. 

Send to your denominational ' publishing 
house for their samples. The David C. 
Cook Company, Elgin, Illinois,. has -a_ large 
fine of leaflets on various phases of Sun- 
day-school work. Send them’ twenty-five 
cents for samples, and you will. get ‘quite 
a variety. . The World’s Sunday School 
Publishing Company, Detroit, Michigan, like- 
wise has a number of helpful leaflets. The 
best thing for you to do is to see these leaf- 
lets and read them yourself, and then select 
those which in your judgment will best meet 
your needs, You will find much that will 
help you, I am sure. 





ONTARIO.—In considering another problem 
1 turn to you for information and advice. I was 
appointed superintendent of a school three 
months ago. In studying the school I find the 
singing is not good, and the orchestra is cov- 
ering up the diffidence of the school. ‘Ihe or- 
chestra has been here for ten or twelve years. 
It furnishes music for half an hour before the 
school opens, plays during the singing, gives a 
selection when the school reassembles after the 
lesson, and again plays as the school disperses. 
The selections by the orchestra are seldom 
sacred music ; sometimes they use the music 
played at the rink, etc. 

Now my problem is this: will the order of 
the schaol be improved, and will the singing be 
better, if we have no orchestra? What is the 
view. of the best Sunday-school workers? Is the 
orchestra of value in attracting to the 
school? I want to have excellent singing by 
all departments of the school, and will appre- 
ciate gs efforts to help me to the best results. 


N orchestra is good as a help, but never as 
a substitute for the singing of the school. 
An orchestra properly managed will 
greatly add to the effectiveness of the singing, 
but it requires a good orchestra leader and a 
good chorister who are in entire sympathy with 
each other. If your orchestra is determined 
to rum a concert attraction, and cares not 
for the singing, it is not bearing the right 
relation, and the orchestra leader has not 
the right idea of his office. It is all right for 
the orchestra to play instrumental numbers 
before the assembling of the school. It is | 
all right for them to play during the school | 
session if the selections are properly made. 
It is fine to have them play again at the 
close. When it comes to the singing, how- 
ever, the orchestra should not be allowed to 
cover up the voices, and there will be no 
difficalty in this line if your chorister and 
orchestra leader pull together. It is often a 
good plan to use only part of the orchestra 





durinz certain hymns. When the scholars 


in the Elementary Department sing, use the 
stringed instruments only, 





MASSACHUSETTS. —I would like to ask your 
advice about the best hour for the - 
schoolsession. In some places the Sunday- 
school session is held at 9 or 9.30 in the morn- 
ing, and in some sections it is held in the after- 
noon at 2 or 2.30. In most of the New England 
states the session is held at 12 or 12.30, imme- 
diately after the morning preaching service. 
Will you tell me if any advantages would be 
gained in changing from the noon hour session 
to the early hour ,(9.30), or to the later hour 
(2, 2.30, or 3 o'clock) in the afternoon? Do 
you know the experience of other sections,—if 
the change is a healthy one for growth, increase 
in membership and better attendance? What 
advice could you offer about this for a country 
town of two thousand population ?—F. K. M 

H 

considerable discussion several years 

ago in The Sunday School Times. The 
conclusion arrived at by the Editor was that 
the ‘‘Bgst’’ hour for the Sunday-school was 
when you could secure the presence of the 
largest number of those whose presence you 
desired. It was also decided that, it possi- 
ble, the Sunday-school service should begin 
and end by itself, without being attached to 
another service either before or after, On 
this account, the afternoon hour received the 
largest favor, though there are advantages 
and disadvantages in any hour that can be 
chosen, 

The changing of the hour for the Sunday- 
school session is always attended with some 
risk, and I should advise you to consider the 
matter well before undertaking it. 


‘nt 


Missions and Sunday-School 
Left-Overs 


By Samuel D. Price 


To put your Sunday-school on terms of 

personal acquaintance with foreign mis- 

stonaries ts but one of the possibilities of 

this unique plan. And the best part of 

the plan. is that it has been working, and 

making for greater efficiency in the King’s 
: Business, 


IS question was made the subject of 


HE .Department for Utilizing Waste 
Material of the World’s Sunday School 
Association is making continued pro- 

gress in helping the missionaries of the 
various denominations by having American 
Sunday-schools send their used Sunday- 
school supplies abroad for a still larger ser- 
vice than in the homeland. Introductions 
to missionaries have been sent to over 2,900 
Sunday-schools or individuals, and hundreds 
of packages of pictures, papers, post-cards, 
and scrap-books are going forward every 
month to assist the missionary in his work. 

Most encouraging letters are constantly 
received from the missionaries telling of the 
great value of these by-products, and urging 
that still larger gifts be sent. The value of 
this work is now being fully recognized by 
the educators in the homeland. Two quo- 
tations from recent letters are most sugges- 
tive. A Sunday-school teacher in Florida 
writes: ‘*The plan is a most inspiring one 
for use in Sunday-school classes. If it does 
as much good in the mission fields as among 
the home people who so need to have their 
thoughts directed outward, it has a wonder- 
ful mission.’’ Dr..F, N. Peloubet, the well- 
known author of Peloubet’s ‘* Notes,’’ says : 
‘*It is a capital idea, and will be a blessing 
not only to those who receive, but to those 
who give. It is capital to have the scholars 
do some things in the way of practising what 
they learn.’’ 

Many of the Sunday-school lesson writers 
are speaking enthusiastically of this depart- 
ment in their lesson helps. Space has been 
given to an account of this work in the new 
Graded Lessons, Primary, Junior, and Senior 
series. Foreign missionary secretaries of all 
the denominations are giving all co-opera- 
tion that is possible. A number of the lesson 
writers have already agreed to speak of waste 


material in ‘their exposition. of the lesson | 


which occurs at the time of the World’s Sev- 
enth Sunday-school. Convention, in Zurich, 
July 8-15, 1913. 

At first the plan was to have pictures, both 
sacred and secular, forwarded. Then the 
demand came from the missionaries for pa- 
pers where English is spoken by the natives 
and converts. Scrap-books have been made 
for many hospitals and leper asylums. Now 
the work is assuming larger proportions, and 
wholesale gifts are given. <A leading pub- 
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lisher of pictures sent the superintendent 
of this Sepepmnens many thousand cards 
which involve a special postage fund of $20. 
Another publisher has just offered fifteen 
hundred copies of the ‘* Gist of the Lesson,”’ 
by Dr. R. A. Torrey, for 1909 and 1910, 
This gift will take at least $25 for forwarding. 
Now those who wish to assist this activity of 
the World’s Sunday School Association and 
do not have pictures to give, have an oppor- 
tunity of furnishing postage for such whole- 
sale gifts as are beginning to be offered and 
which will undoubtedly increase in both size 
and frequency. 

Requests have come from missionaries for 
organs, ‘Three have been sent, Two started 
about February 1, one for India for a Presby- 
terian missionary, and the other to a Southern 
Methodist Episcopal missionary in Cuba. 
Both were gifts from the First Presbyterian 
Sunday-school of Freehold, N, J. There 
are calls for more organs. A request has 
just come for a church bell to be sent to Asia 
Minor. Stereopticons and maps are always 
in demand, Kindergarten material, old-age 
spectacles, basted patchwork for overhand 
sewing, are but a few of the articles particu- 
larly called for. 

A loud call is coming from the Philippines 
for papers that will be helpful in the adult 
class work, Our International Lessons are 
studied there a year later than here. Our 
quarterlies and teachers’ helps are asked for. 
More than 600,000 children in their public 
schools speak English. The Filipino teach- 
ers can be reached through English illus- 
trated papers. The cost to forward papers, 
second class matter, is only one cent for four 
ounces when sent to any American posses- 
sion, Cuba, Mexico, or Shanghai. 

The working of the plan is very simple. 
Write to the Superintendent of the Depart- 


ment for Utilizing Waste Material, the Rev. | 


Samuel D. Price, 805 Hartford Building, 
Chicago, Ill. (After May 1 the address will 
be 1415 Mallers Building, Chicago.) State 
your denomination in full,—for example, if 
you are a Presbyterian, indicate whether you 
belong to the Northern or Southern branch. 
You will receive a leaflet giving full instruc- 
tions and an introduction to a missionary of 
your own denomination. The supplies are 
then sent direct to the missionary, and a cor- 
respondence is started’ which will be both 
helpful and interesting. 

Interdenominational missionaries are also 
asking for aid. Scores of members of the 
China Inland Mission have filed requests 
especially for pictures. The Rhenish mission 
in Hongkong has asked for pictures for their 
twenty-five schools in that one section. 

Every Sunday-school should appoint a 
Committee on Waste Material and become 
the clearing-house for that Sunday-school 
and congregation in receiving and forward- 
ing regularly the many usable things that the 
missionaries are asking for. Birthday money 
is well adapted for the purchase of the neces- 
Sary postage stamps, 

Cu1caco, ILL. 








No Words Wasted 
A Swift Transformation Briefly Described 


About food, the following brief but 
emphatic letter from a Georgia woman 
goes straight to the point and is con- 
vincing. 

‘*My. frequent attacks of indigestion 
and palpitation of the heart culminated 
in a sudden and desperate illness, from 
which I arose enfeebled in mind and 
body. ‘The doctor advised me to live on 
cereals, but none of them agreed with 
me until I tried Grape-Nuts food and 
Postum. 

‘*The more I used of them the more I 
felt convinced that they were just what 
I needed, and in a short time they made 
a different woman of me. My stomach 
and heart troubles disappeared as if by 
magic, and my mind was restored and 
is as clear as it ever was. 

‘*I gained flesh and strength so rap- 
idly that my friends were astonished. 
Postum and Grape-Nuts have benefited 
me so greatly that I am glad to bear 
thistestimony.” Namegiven by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘* There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. :; 
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SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


is the near-nature treatment 
for Consumption. 


The power it creates, 
its purity and whole- 
someness are Nature's 


ALL DRUGGISTS 








BROWNR)N'S 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
For Hoarseness, Coughs, Inflamed Throat, Bror 
chial and Asthmatic Troubles. Give prompt and 
grateful relief. An article of superior merit, ab- 
solutely free from any harmful ingredient. Sold 


| only in boxes. Sample mailed free. 





JOHN IL. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 





—, 








Nothing removes them like A-Corn 
Salve. rakes out roots and all without 
cutting or danger of i 
Easy, quick, sure. 

or by mai 
Giant Chemical Co,, Philadeiphia 


lood-poisoning. 
, 15 cents at drugg sts’ 








Cards. circulars, books, newspaper. Press $5. 


Larger, $18. Rotary, $60. Save money. Big pro- 


fit printing for others. All easy rules sent. 
4 Write Sotee for press catalog, TYPE, cards, 
am’ paper, &c. The PreasCo., Meriden, Conn, 








Be Sanday School Tins 


Philadelphia, March 30, 1912 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadeiphia as 
* second-class matter ”’ 





Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Buiid- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada. ‘l‘hese rates inchide postage : 


$1.00 Five or more copies, either to 
. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
$1 50 copies less than five, $1.50 each, 
per 


One copy, five _ years, $6.00, 
Free Copies 


One free copy addi- 

tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


( There is no change in rates to foreign countries.) 

‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universai Postal-Union at 
the following rate, which inciudes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie. 21 
Warwick Lane, London, E.C. , will receive yeariy or 
half-yeariy subscriptions a: the above rate, the paper to 
be mailed direct from Phiiadeipiia to the subscribers. 

r. Downie can also suppiy tne cther publications of 
The Sunday School ‘limes Company. 


year. 


The paper 1s not sez:t to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable ald the teachers of a school toexamine tt, wit 
be sent Jree upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 
1031. Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE BUTCHER 
Y SPOTLESS 





This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no —— like cleanly 
surroundings. That is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 

















That pays § per cent. interest from the day 
your money is received ? 

That offers abundant security in the form of 
first mortgages on improved real estate ? 

That permits you to withdraw your money at 
any time without notice— 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, April 14, 1912. 
How Can We Enrich Our Sabbaths ? 
‘ (Mark 2:23-28 ; 3:1-6. Led 
by the Pastor.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoN.—By church-going (Luke 4 : 16-19). 
‘lUES.—By Bible study (Psa. 1 : 1-3) 

W ED. —By kindly deeds ( Matt. 12 : 9-13). 
‘THURS.—By visitation (Jas. 1 : 26, 27). 
Fr1i.—By restfulness (Exod. 20.: 8-11). 
Sat.—By service (Mark 6 : 1-6). 











W hat service can we perform on the Sabbath? 


What Rotghet experiences does the Sabbath 
bring to us , 


How would you plan an ideal Sabbath ? 


UNDAY ought to be a different day from 
other days, The best way to make the 
other days better than they are is to 

make Sunday better than they are.. One 
truly holy restful day will uplift all days and 


Shed a halo of peace and strength over our 


whole life. ‘he people who tell us that all 
time is equally sacred, and that Sunday is no 
more holy than Saturday, are usually those to 
whom no time is sacred, and with whom the 
equality of time means that Sunday will come 
down to Saturday, and not that Saturday will 
go up to Sunday. Just toestablish the prin- 
ciple that Sunday is to be different from other 
days is one way to enrich Sunday to the ulti- 
mate enrichment of all days. 

We should have a different set of books 
and papers for Sunday. ‘The newspaper isa 
poor thing to monopolize the mind on week- 
days. ‘It is suicidal to‘surrendér to the de- 


allowed in the House.on the Sabbath day. 
The reading for Sunday should be the best 


books there are in the language—the Bible 
‘first of all, yn arer tee ti ehoieest purest 
and most enlarging— t biography, the 
study of the deepest life problems, essays 
embodying the richest experience and the 
kindliest' outlook on ‘life, the story of man’s 
struggle and ‘achievement, the utterance of 
his best hopes and longings. ‘ This should be 
the older people’s ek And after the 
same kind, only adapted to their years, should 


bauch it offers on Sunday. It should not be |’ 





the verge of complete breakdown, with- taken by « lady stayin 
out knowing the true reason. 


The warning appears in sleeplessness, in 
loss of appetite, disturbed digestion, weak- pe prey. 

ened powers of body and mind, in “low 1 &Shilds, D.D. 
spirits” that are all too seldom attributed — , write: 

to their actual cause—impoverishment of ‘ong and severe attack of 
nerves and tissues. 


Sanatogen recognizes the true nature of these conditions of my church and rested. 
and sctentifically meets them. 


hausted state—the particular zatwra/ nourishment quickly and two large ones w 
and eagerly assimilated by the starved centres. The morked oy in 
system rejoices in getting the 

and an aroused and sustained vitality is shown. in the return -cause, £. myself, in. 
of new power, new buoyancy, new courage and efficiency, $c fenewed health that 


If you feel the need of bodily renewal, consider seriously S20"™er, ra » anit 
the remarkable fact that 15,000 practising physicians have %¢{—am as able to preach 
enthusiastically endorsed the reconstructive, rejuvenating. life. | ama convert to 
power of Sanatogen. . ¢ 


This Remarkable Book FREE 


Sanatogen— 
Restorer of Exhausted Nerves 


; ith The Right Reverend 
EW men and women escape trouble with Fhe Bight Reverend 
their nerves—many suffer, perhaps to ter, Eng., states: 


1 Sanatogen carries to thes€ tieman, called my atten. 
nerves and tissues the ¢onic food demanded by their ex- tion to Sanatozen. 


: 

the 
; , place S, 

specific food it has needed, been the slightest iit 


**Sanatogen has been 
in his house, who finds it 
most satisfactory and has 


now been ordered it by 
her medical man,” 


of Chevy Chase, 

“ Last Spring I had a 
rippe, the issue of which 
ior one in his seventy- 
seventh year was doubt- 
ful. lresigned the charge 


A friend, an English gen- 
ave used one small box 


ere ba 
—_«..ect.. Then, whatever 


as I have ever been in my 


anatogen. 


The Most Reverend 


be the reading of the younger members of 
And that is backed by a conservatively man-| the home. 

aged company with ample resources and seven- “ 

teen years of successful business experience ? 


We ask you earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen. 
Investigate our claims first if you like, and we are only too 
glad to sovertn vy 80. Ach wens Goeee — a andin any 
case write at once for our ** Our Nerves of Tomorrow,’ 

written in an absorbingly interesting style, beautifully il- nos and Re Nae} 7 » 
lustrated and containing facts and information of vital in- ways derive great benefit 


the Arch bishop of 
Bombay, writes: 


**1 use Sanatogen every 








In the entire history of this Company there has | he me Soe Wel tensch "tho dep, 
yer t g y's delay in the mailing of in- | * ’ . ay, 
peo pS whey ha baymeeh of n Trosthe when the children repeat the Scripture pas- terest to you. This book also contains evidence of the value from it. 
, ee s A of Sanatogen which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 
when asked for. sages which they have memorized, the great " 
ASSETS, $1,207,000.00 vords which have remade the world, when Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 George Ade 
. Sep iy we all talk together of the hopes which up- Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not ob- ‘The humorist,writes: 
Let eeend tow fee te let hold our souls, and when altogether the tainable from him, sent upon receipt of price. “3 have givie Senate 


family presents itself before God for his bless- | 26 G Irving Place gena trial, and I am con- 
Toon CALVERT pgeraads 9 Seer ma: ing. ‘Those homes are impoverishing their THE BAUER CHEMICAL C 0., NEW YORK vinced of its merits. 





























You can “scratch off a 
few lines’’ with any old 
kind of a pen, but when you have 
real writing to do and lots of it, 
your pen needs to bea 


SPENCERIAN 


Spencerian Pens don’t scratch, splotch or 

epintter. They glide emoothly over any 

writing per, under ant hand writing. 
Sample card of 12 different styles 
and 2 good penholders sent for 10 cts. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 





life which know no such Sabbath hour as 
this. 

Sunday is not a day for visiting, for tea 
parties or driving out. But it is a day for 
friendship and neighborly good-will. If 
there are sick folks or shut-ins, Sunday is the 
day to carry them a bit of good cheer. And 
friendly greetings after church, warming the 
hearts of greeter and greeted alike, are an 
enrichment of the day. , 

The world is always most calm and beau- 
tiful on Sunday. It cannot be a visionary 
thought that Nature herself knows the Sab- 
bath rest. ‘*And God rested the seventh 
day.’’ ‘The holy. blessing.of that rest is al- 
ways on the whole world on the Sabbath. 
It is not a day for the recreations and sports 
of other days, but it is the day for quiet com- 
munion with trees and flowers and the brooks 
and the blue sky. And many a child carries 












Show this wholly visible Type: 
writer to your friends and let 
them see wherein it excells 
any $100 Typewriter 
made, if we would send one 
to you Free of One Cent 
‘of Cost for you to kee 

forever ss your own 

Then on a postal card, or ina 
lettert us, simply say: Mail 

joulars. 


EMERSON TYPEWRITER CO., Box L, Woodstock, Iilinsis, 


Manufactarer of mew exclusive Linea 

Heol and Toe Guaranteed Hosiery 

wante agent in every county, Sales 
enormo' 


ms. Re-orders insure permanent, increasing income. Exciu 
aive territery. Credit. Parker (eo., 7°) Chesteut St., Phila, Ps 





with him to his last day as one of his most 
precious memories such hallowed Sunday 
walks with father or mother or friend. 

Study in the Gospels our Lord’s use of the 
Sabbath days. What did he do on them? 
How did he spend his last Sabbath? What 
happened to John the Evangelist on the 


. Lord’s day? 


The noblest way we can use the Sabbath 
is to be in the Lord’s Spirit on that day. If 
we are, the day will be rich and the holy 
beauty and joy of it will reach over into all 
following days, and our earthly Sabbaths end 
at‘tast in’ the rest that remaineth ‘for those 
who have lived unto God. 
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My voice unkind—like fretful winds that blow— 

May God’s love send it music, sweet and low— 

Hath wreathed a grieving mouth with quivering pain, 
And dimmed the tender eyes with tears like rain. 

I say, “I did not think; nor mean to; I forgot.” 

Love always thinks, and knows, and faileth not. 

Dear Christ—Forgive our sins against our own ; 

The thoughtlessness that drives thee from Love’s throne ; 
Forgive our sins—with pleading soul we pray— 

The cruel things “ we did not mean to say.” 


Verses from the Heart 
by Robert J. Burdette 


50 cents, postpaid. The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


These are a few iines 
from ‘‘ The Sins that 
Sting,’ one of the se- 
lections in verse in 
“The Silver Trum- 
pets,” a little book 
which would make a 
welcome Easter gift, 
containing fifty-two - 











THE WASTE 


OF 


WAKEFULNESS 


is exceedingly hard on body and brain. And 
deleterious drugs only make conditions 
worse. A few drops of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate in a half glass of water just be- 
fore retiring in many cases can prevent wake- 
fulness, and’ always without ill after-effects. 














